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THINK ON THESE THINGS 
WIT AND WISDOM OF A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHER 
If the average politician knew as much about society and government 


as the law of synthesis necessary to work a jig-saw puzzle, we could build 
a better world. 





If schools are to earn their keep, they must teach boys and girls to think 
and to have the courage to think. We need men and women who dare to 
think—out where the winds blow and the sun shines. 





Pupil participation is the most important thing in the school. A bird 
does not learn to fly except by using its wings. If graduation should take 
place when the teacher is no longer needed, then the teacher must not monop- 
olize the school program. 





We should keep our minds open to new facts, even though some new 
fact may cut the very foundations from under our feet. Man can build new 
foundations, but he cannot live securely and happily on false ones. 





You cannot postpone for another world the duty that originated in this 
one, nor can you think by proxy. 





The reason that we do not have a better world is because we have not 
been willing to pay the price. Mother Nature charges full value for all we 
receive at her hands. 





All experience is good— if you can read its riddle. 





“Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” It is better to have a 
few sins that challenge our will and character than to be possessed of the 
seven deadly virtues. 





Replying to Dr. Schmalhausen, the main reason “Why We Misbehave” 
is in order to be different from the “uplifters.” 





The obstructionist is a rare bird—anatomically. He has but one nerve, 
one branch of which is attached to his pocketbook and the other to what he 
calls his principles. Most nerves are attached either directly or indirectly 
to the brain. In this case there was no room for an upper connection. 
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A glance into the workings of a mod- 
ern Trust Department such as ours, 
with its specialized research, contacts, 
data and experience, will show that 
a sizable and well-rounded organi- 
zation is necessary to handle the 
difficult estate problems of today in 
a reliable and economical manner. 


Your inquiry is always invited. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus 
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EDITORIAL 








PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

Your president would be singularly lacking in 
gratitude and good taste if he did not take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to express his ap- 
preciation to the teachers of Virginia for their 
confidence in electing him as the leader of our 
Association. He is deeply conscious of the re- 
sponsibility that is his in trying to carry out the 
wishes of nearly thirteen thousand white teach- 
ers in our State. With but an humble opinion 
of his own ability, yet with a very keen realiza- 
tion of his opportunity for service, he addresses 
himself to the task that lies before him. And it 
seems fitting at the very outset of the new term 
to mention very briefly a few of the problems of 
our organization so that all of us may be think- 
ing together of ways and means that will bring 
about the most effective results. 

Probably the most outstanding need of the 
teachers of Virginia today—except for adequate 
compensation—is the passage of a fair and sound 
Retirement Law. There is scarcely a school di- 
vision in the State which cannot point out some 
deserving teacher who, grown old and feeble in 
the service of people of Virginia, is passing the 
remaining years of life in almost abject poverty. 
There are also hundreds who are rapidly ap- 
proaching the period where their usefulness is 
at an end but who have nothing to look forward 


to in the future except an old age to be spent as - 


an object of charity either public or on the toler- 
ance of relatives or friends. This administra- 
tion pledges that everything possible will be done 
to relieve this intolerable situation. 

On the other hand, the Virginia Education 
Association has every reason to be proud of its 
achievement in looking after the welfare of its 
teachers in service. Making the Preventorium 
a reality has been the result of the work of the 
Association, as there has been no appeal for 
public support. It will be our earnest effort to 
see that every teacher in Virginia becomes fa- 
miliar with the privileges this service affords, 
and, with the assistance of the Welfare Com- 
mittee, an effort will be made to make it pos- 
sible for any teacher to enjoy the benefits of this 


COMMENT 


institution with a minimum expenditure of time 
and effort. 

The most conservative among us must admit 
that the officials and teachers of Virginia have 
accomplished a task of supreme importance in 
devising the Revised Course of Study. As ad- 
ministrators and teachers we cannot ignore a 
contribution to education that has commanded 
the enthusiastic approval and even acclaim of 
leading educators in every section of our coun- 
try. Because we wish to be modern in our 
methods, because we wish to give the children 
of Virginia the preparation that is needed to 
meet the various problems of modern life, we 
must join together in trying out these plans and 
suggestions as outlined in this remarkable guide 
book. 

Through the efforts of a friendly governor 
and a Legislature convinced of the dire needs of 
public education in our State, a law was passed 
last year that seemed to offer some measure of 
relief to the schools of our State. We looked 
forward hopefully to a partial restoration of 
teachers’ salaries to a living wage. Our own 
localities, however, have not kept the faith with 
us. All over the State we find school divisions 
whose teachers’ salaries were not made com- 
mensurate with the additional State appropria- 
tion received. Many cities and counties reduced 
their own appropriation in the exact amount of 
the additional aid from the State. As a result, 
we find ourselves in 1934-35 no better off finan- 
cially than we were in 1933-34 while the cost of 
living has increased by leaps and bounds. It 
should be the definite objective of every local 
association this year to make strenuous efforts 
to secure the benefit of the increased State ap- 
propriation just as our own State Legislature 
expected us to get when this law was enacted. 

The futility of our efforts in the past to im- 
prove conditions in education in Virginia has been 
largely due to the looseness and laxity of our 
organization. The indifference of the individual 
teachers and the inertia of our local associations 
are caused by the fact that our leaders have been 
confined to a few earnest souls whose influence 
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could hardly extend beyond the borders of their 
own districts. Theoretically, we have set up a 
thoroughly efficient organization; in practice, a 
mere handful of local associations have accomp- 
lished anything worth while in support of State 
policies. Our organization should be as effec- 
tive as a large military unit. Our board of di- 
rectors, made up of the presidents of the various 
districts, should determine a policy, financial or 
otherwise, then each district president should 
carry it immediately to his own board, made up 
of the presidents of the local associations. These 
in turn should call a meeting of the local as- 
sociations so that all the teachers could stand as 
one man behind the plan. In the same way and 
through the same channels each teacher can con- 
vey his own ideas to the president and State 
board of directors. 

Each teacher can make a contact with thirty 
to sixty citizens of Virginia. Think of the tre- 
mendous potentiality and influence of more than 
twelve thousand teachers in Virginia united by 
a singleness of purpose and resolve! This is by 
no means a suggestion that we as an organiza- 
tion enter the arena of partisan politics but it is 
a plea that we perfect our organization to a 
point where we can act as a unit on any ques- 
tion. With every teacher in Virginia an active 
and working member of our Association we can 
restore our State to its rightful position in the 
world of education. 

Joun E. Martin, 
President. 





SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STATE SCHOOL FUND 

The Research Division of the State Department 
of Education has just released an interesting state- 
ment concerning the sources and distribution of 
the State funds for public education. This is im- 
portant information for teachers and school peo- 
ple in Virginia. 

The Cather-Layman Act, passed by the last 
session of the General Assembly, sets up a new 
basis for the distribution of State funds for 
public education. This new plan actually dis- 
tributes all State school funds on the Average 
Daily Attendance basis. This arrangement is 
justified on the ground that the pupil-teacher re- 
lation is the first and only absolute essential for 
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an effective teaching program. It recognizes the 
capable teacher as the first essential of a good 
school. Under this plan, therefore, the State 
proposes to meet the optimum cost of the strictly 
professional service and leave to local initiative 
and interest those phases of the school program 
which the layman can best understand and man- 
age, namely, financial responsibility for the 
school plant, its maintenance and operation, 
transportation of pupils and other educational 
service the locality may desire. 


Sources of State School Revenue 


Virginia secures the major portion of State 
school funds from taxes on business and intan- 
gibles and a relatively small amount from the 
State capitation tax and interest on the Literary 
Fund. 

Earmarked taxes, fees, fines —The only ear- 
marked taxes going to the support of current op- 
erating expenses of schools is two-thirds of the 
State capitation tax of $1.50. This, amounting 
to about $550,000 annually, is paid into the gen- 
eral school fund. The other third goes into the 
general fund of the county or city and is some- 
times appropriated to schools. State fines and 
forfeitures also, amounting to about $230,000 
annually, are earmarked as sources of increase 
of the Literary (permanent school) Fund. 

Legislative appropriations from the State 
General Fund.—The general fund of the Com- 
monwealth, by legislative appropriation, fur- 
nishes the bulk of State school funds in Virginia. 


‘ This fund is derived from the following State 


taxes which produce approximately the follow- 
ing per cents of the general fund of the Com- 
monwealth: (1) Public service corporation tax, 
26 per cent; (2) intangible personal property 
tax, 18 per cent; (3) business licenses tax, 11 
per cent; (4) insurance companies tax, 10 per 
cent; (5) corporation income tax, 8 per cent; 
(6) individual income tax, 7 per cent; (7) 
licenses and permits, etc., 6 per cent; (8) in- 
heritance tax, 5 per cent; (9) corporation regis- 
tration—charter fees, 4 per cent; (10) bank 
stock tax, 3 per cent; (11) other taxes, 2 per 
cent. 

Appropriations from the general fund of the 
Commonwealth amounting to $6,941,660 were 
made to the State Board of Education for each 














of the two years 1934-35 and 1935-36. Of 
this amount, $6,537,760 was appropriated for 
elementary and secondary schools. The legisla- 
tive act went ahead to designate the following 
sums for specific phases of free public elemen- 
tary and secondary education: $103,000 for sal- 
aries of division superintendents ; $6,120,345 for 
maintenance of public free schools; $150,000 for 
discretionary fund; $164,415 for high schools. 

Income from permanent school fund.—The 
interest on the Literary Fund, amounting to ap- 
proximately $250,000 annually, is “dedicated 
exclusively to the support and maintenance of 
public schools in this State.” The Literary Fund 
in Virginia is a revolving building loan fund for 
schools and colleges. State fines and forfeitures 
are payable into this fund so that it has some 
growth—about $230,000 annually. 

These two funds (two-thirds of capitation tax 
and interest on Literary Fund) amounting to 
approximately $800,000 constitute the only ear- 
marked State revenue for schools in Virginia. 
Federal funds for vocational education and do- 
nations for various purposes are not considered 
here. 


TABLE 1—SOURCES OF STATE SCHOOL 














REVENUE, 1934-35 
Source Amount Per cent 
1. Allocated taxes 
i I ee ee $550, 000 8 
2. Legislative appropriations 
a. General fund PTR AT 6, 537, 760 89 
3. Income from permanent fund 
a. Interest on Literary Fund........... 250, 000 3 
Total... . $7,337,760 100 





Apportionment of State Aid 

Though, as stated above, the 1934 session of 
the legislature designated certain sums for par- 
ticular purposes, the Cather-Layman Act passed 
in 1934, in effect, places all school appropriations 
for purposes of apportionment in two funds: 
first, a fund for general state administration and, 
second, a fund for public elementary and second- 
ary schools to be distributed by the State Board 
of Education. » 

Special Aid.—Of the fund distributed by the 
State Board of Education, $150,000 is set aside 
as a discretionary fund to be used in emergen- 
cies to assure at least an eight months’ term in all 


school systems. Each apportionment from this 
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fund is made on the merits of the individual case. 

A sum ($125,000 in 1934-35) needed to pay 
the State’s share of the salaries of rural supervis- 
ors is also set aside. The State pays two-thirds 
of such salaries. 

In 1934-35, the State distributed $103,000 for 
salaries of division superintendents. According 
to the technical and legal set-up this is not State 
aid but an administrative disbursement for em- 
ployed personnel. In reality, it is State aid. 
Before 1928, the State Board of Education em- 
ployed and paid the division superintendents as 
its own agents. Since then the division super- 
intendents have been employed and partly paid 
by the county and city school boards and the 
boards of supervisors. However, the State con- 
tinues to pay a portion of these salaries direct to 
the division superintendents. There is a mini- 
mum salary schedule for division superintend- 
ents based upon the school census. The State 
pays one-half of the minimum salary and the 
city or county board of supervisors pays the 
other half. Local authorities may supplement 
the minimum salary. For part-time employment 
in school divisions with less than 3000 children 
the salary of the division superintendent may be 
as low as $750, or $1000, for full time. In larger 
divisions the minimum salary is $1600 with an 
increment of $10 for each 100 of school popula- 
tion in excess of 3000. 

General Aid.—The general appropriation for 
the maintenance of public free schools is appor- 
tioned to the cities and counties according to the 
number of teachers needed. 

A study of the relation of the density of school 
population to school organization and costs in 
Virginia was carried on over a period of years 
and the conclusion was developed that a defensi- 
ble minimum educational program could be main- 
tained if all distributable State funds were ap- 
portioned to counties and cities alike on a teacher 
basis when the number of teachers needed in 
each case varied according to the density of 
school population. The lowest density class is 
assigned a teacher for each twenty-five pupils in 
average daily attendance and the highest (includ- 
ing all cities and two counties) is reimbursed on 
the basis of one teacher for each forty pupils in 
average daily attendance. The intermediate 
classes are assigned one teacher for each thirty 
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and thirty-five pupils in average daily attendance, 
respectively. 

The total appropriation is divided by the num- 
ber of teachers needed to secure the rate per 
teacher and the amount of State money going to 
each county and city is obtained by multiplying 
this rate by the number of teachers needed. 


TABLE 2—APPORTIONMENT OF STATE AID, 








Basis of 
distribution 


Amount 


Type of aid distributed 





1. Special Aid 
a. Ruralsupervision General School 
und 
b. To insure 8- General School 
months’ term Fund 


$125,000 
150, 000 


3¢ of salaries 


Discretionary with 

state board of 

education 

c. Division superin- Department Minimum salary 
tendents’ salaries Administration schedule based 

upon school 

population 


103 , 000 


2. General Aid 
a. Publicelementary General School 
and secondary Fund 
schools 


Flat rate per teach- 6,959,760 
er needed based 

upon density of 

school population 

and average daily 

attendance 


eee ee $7,337, 760 





FEDERAL EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IN VIRGINIA 


The program for Federal Relief in Education 


in Virginia includes classes for aduiis not en- 
roled in school (sixteen years of age and above). 
The program includes classes in academic sub- 
jects for adults in all stages of educational de- 
velopment from those without any formal edu- 
cation to University graduates. It also includes 
classes in agriculture, commerce, trade and in- 
dustry, home economics, vocational rehabilita- 
tion and nursery schools for pre-school children. 
The program is under the direction of J. L. Blair 
Buck, of the State Department of Education, 
four white regional field supervisors, and three 
colored supervisors. One or more classes in the 
fields of instruction described above have been 
organized and are in operation in all the cities 
and counties of Virginia, except in the city of 
Danville, and the counties of Arlington, Bland, 
Buchanan, Clarke, Fairfax, Floyd, Fluvanna, 
Highland, Orange, Patrick, Page, Scott, South- 
ampton, and Wise. 

In the cities there are approximately 684 classes 
now in operation: of these 418 are for white 
people and 266 for negroes. In the counties 
there are 1,316 classes in operation, 896 for white 
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people and 420 for negroes. This makes a total 
for the entire State approximately 2000 classes, 
1,314 for white people and 686 for negroes. One 
thousand teachers, of which about three-fourths 
are full-time with a teaching load of twenty hours 
per week, have been assigned to these classes. 

The total enrolment in the classes in each of 
the six fields of instruction on December 1 was 
as follows: General adults, 11,144; elementary 
adults, 9,117; commercial, trade and industrial, 
1,779; agriculture, 711; home economics, 2,156; 
nursery schools, 862, making a grand total of 
25,769. Of this total enrolment, 19,720 are white 
people and 6,049 are negroes. The nursery 
schools are primarily for the children from the 
ages of two to five of families now on relief rolls. 
These schools are open from five to six hours per 
day for five days per week. The children are 
given one well balanced meal and have a rest 
period each day. 

In the vocational rehabilitation work, forty- 
eight cases were receiving aid from the Emer- 
The five 


case workers employed had during the month of 


gency Education funds in November. 


November interviews with 616 cases and with 
541 other persons connected with these classes. 
Fifteen new cases in vocational training were 
started during this month. 

This program of Federal Relief in Education 
in Virginia provides for the employment of 1,000 
teachers and in November gave special types of 
practical instruction to over 25,000 adults and 
to 862 children enroled in the nursery schools at 
a weekly expenditure of about $12,641. 





COUNTY ELECTIONS IN AUGUST 

Local associations could not engage in a better 
piece of work than to make an exhaustive study 
of county government, especially taxation for 
local purposes, to find out how much of the local 
tax dollar goes to support the schools and to what 
extent counties and cities have reduced local taxes 
to the amount the State has increased its appro- 
priation for schools. All county officials includ- 
ing members of the boards of supervisors will be 
elected in August. The supervisors are the county 
officials who levy the taxes for the support of the 
schools. Teachers should interest themselves in 
the election of those county officials who have a 
sympathetic attitude toward the schools. 
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N. E. A. Meets in Denver June 30—July 5, 1935 


OFFICIAL TOUR FOR VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Many teachers in Virginia and their friends will 
be interested in taking advantage of this special 
tour to Denver next summer. This tour was offi- 
cially authorized at a recent meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. The tour will be under the personal di- 
rection of C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond. 

All the details of the plan have not yet been 
worked out but we know enough at this time to 
say that the trip to Denver will be made over the 
N. & W. Railway from Norfolk out of Virginia 
to Chicago, thence via the Chicago and North 
Western Railway and Union Pacific system to 
Denver where the party will spend four or five 
days attending the sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. 

A very attractive post-convention tour for 
additional travel has been arranged. This will 
include visits to Pike’s Peak, the Royal Gorge, 
Salt Lake City and a four-day stay in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. The return trip will be 
made by a northern route via Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Milwaukee to Chicago and from there 
back home over the Norfolk and Western to 
Virginia destinations. This will make a highly 
attractive trip which includes visits to some of 
the most famous natural wonders in America. 


The cost of this all-expense tour will be held 
to the lowest possible minimum and will cover all 
expenses except meals while in Denver attending 
the convention. The party will have the com- 
forts of air conditioned Pullman cars, diners, 
and lounges, and will stay at first-class hotels. 

The tour as planned will leave Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, Richmond, Lynchburg and Roanoke on 
June 27, returning July 8 (11 days) and July 13 
(16 days), according to the tour selected. 

Choice of three tours has been arranged: 
Tour A—For those who wish only to attend the 

convention in Denver and return. 
Tour B—For those who wish to attend the con- 
vention and visit Pike’s Peak and return. 
Tour C—For those who wish to take the com- 
plete post-convention tour to Pike’s Peak, 
Salt Lake City and Yellowstone. 

The Tour A trip from Virginia to Denver 
and return by same route will cost slightly over 
$100.00. The cost for Tours B and C will, of 
course, be at correspondingly higher figures. Full 
details of the tours in a printed folder will be 
available in a short time. 

For further information, write C. J. Heatwole, 
Executive Secretary, 401 North 9th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. Or, if more convenient, fill out the 
following blank and send to him. 


Tear off this coupon and mail to 


C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 
401 North 9th St., Richmond, Va. 


1. Please send me descriptive folder of official all-expense tours for Virginia teachers to N. E. A. 


convention at Denver, June 30—July 5, 1935. 
2. I am interested in: 
(Check here) 

( ) Tour A—(To Denver and return) 


( ) Tour B—(To Denver and Pike’s Peak and return) 
( ) Tour C—(To Denver, Pike’s Peak, Salt Lake City and Yellowstone Park and return) 


Name 
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GEORGE B. ISH HONORED BY HIS 
TEACHERS 

George B. Ish, principal of the Briggs and 
Green Street Schools, Portsmouth, was given a 
surprise reception by his teachers on Tuesday 
evening, November 13, in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his principalship. In addi- 
tion to the present staff, a number of the former 
teachers of the two schools and other friends 
were present to offer congratulations to Mr. Ish. 

The school was attractively decorated with 
chrysanthemums, autumn leaves, candles, and 
shaded lights. An interesting feature of the en- 
tertainment was the display of old photographs 
of the teachers which were thrown upon a screen. 
The pictures represented them as they appeared 
when Mr. Ish first assumed his duties as prin- 
cipal. A number of them were grown teachers, 


others were children, several were babies, and a 
few were not entitled to representation at all in 
such a collection. 

A former teacher, Mrs. Arthur Williamson, 
presented Mr. Ish with a handsome silver bowl, 
suitably inscribed, as a testimonial of regard from 
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both former and present teachers. Following the 
presentation refreshments were served to the 
guests, who numbered about seventy. 





The picture of President Roosevelt on the cover page 
of this issue has been reproduced from the one given 
with the Christmas number of School Life issued from 
the Office of Education, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This picture, suitable for framing, may 
be secured by writing the Editor of School Life, Federal 
Office of Education, Washington. 


x*ee 


Waat is wrong with this: 

63 per cent of all doctors, 75 per cent of all lawyers 
and 25 per cent of all teachers belong to their national 
organizations. 

*x* * * 

B. F. Watton, of Lawrenceville, one-time treasurer of 
the Virginia Education Association and for the past five 
or six years representative in Virginia and Maryland of 
the Iroquois Publishing Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion with the publishing company. He is planning grad- 
uate study. Paul W. Dietz succeeds Mr. Walton and 
will represent the Iroquois Publishing Company in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland with headquarters in Richmond. 

x*ee 

Tue Wythe County Teachers Association held its third 


meeting this session on December 14. Reports were made 
by the delegates on the work of the annual convention in 


Richmond, Thanksgiving Week, and a check was made 
as to Preventorium contributions from the teachers. 
x eke 

Lacy O. BruMsack, a graduate of the Handley High 
School, Winchester, and now teaching agriculture in 
Augusta County, was recently honored by being selected 
“Master Teacher” of Northern Virginia, thus competing 
for the honor of “Master Teacher” of Virginia against 
representatives from three other sections of the State. 


a i 


Ir our industrial and economic systems need long-time 
planning through government agencies, in the same way 
education needs some long-time planning, too. 


xe 


THE new executive committee of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, composed of the newly elected president, 
John E. Martin, Suffolk, H. D. Wolff, Treasurer, Peters- 
burg, Robert M. Newton, Hampton, J. J. Fray, Rustburg, 
and Lelia Deans, Portsmouth, held its first meeting De- 
cember 29 pursuant to their official duties beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1935. The executive committee going out of of- 
fice December 31 held its meeting just prior to the meet- 
ing of the new committee and listed a number of items of 
business for the consideration and guidance of the new 
committee. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


OUR SCHOOLS—YESTERDAY AND 
TODAY 

It is altogether appropriate that we study the 
progress of education, our schools, their suc- 
cesses and their failures during the month in 
which we celebrate the birth of our honored 
Washington. It was he who first promulgated 
the idea of education for the masses—public 
schools for the people of the United States of 
America. The many things which he accomp- 
lished ultimately resulted in the establishment of 
our public school system. 

But, however efficient the public schools have 
been, today, in the progress of events, we stand 
in need of revision of the conduct of our schools. 

Perhaps first of all is the new idea that the 
subject of education needs study. 

Education, what is it and how best may the 
processes be conducted? It 4s new for even the 
best cannot give a definite and clear answer to 
this question. Those who are supposed to know 
generally say, “It is yet in the making.” 

Horace Mann was appointed secretary of the 
State Board of Education of the State of Mass- 
achusetts in 1837. The office was a new one 
and strongly opposed by many who thought it 
interfered with individual liberty! The thirty 
schoolmen who controlled the Boston schools led 
the opposition. 

Mr. Mann would have the school contribute 
to the development of character, and contended 
that learning is an active affair. What educates 
the child is his thinking, his emotional response 
—his doings—not what we do. Our best schools 
of today not only agree with this but are much 
impressed by it and try to stress it in an ade- 
quate fashion. 

Mr. Mann would have the school a determin- 
ing factor in the betterment of child training. 

In every city, town and cross roads in the 
State he preached his new doctrine, attacked 
what he considered the evils of the school sys- 
tem and advocated reforms. 

Boston was the wealthiest and most ambitious 
city in the State, and a controversy with its 
school authorities was no doubt a matter of re- 


gret to Horace Mann, but we are equally sure 
that he welcomed the opportunity to call the at- 
tention of Boston to needed reforms in its 
schools. 

To have a working basis and for substantia- 
tion of his assertions he called for reports from 
the schools. These came—a deluge of reports. 
How interested he was is shown in a letter to a 
friend in which he wrote, “What a pile of thun- 
derbolts! Jupiter never had more lying by his 
side when he ordered a lot to punish the wicked. 
If the masters see fit to assail me again I think 
I can answer them in such a way as to make it 
redound to the glory of the Lord.” 

He advocated scientific study of educational 
problems and their measurements. 

He was especially severe on teaching by rote 
and used as an example the continued use of 
writing books. He wrote, “The children who 
have been kept in their copy books until they can 
write a fairly legible hand will, if required to 
write sentences of their own construction, pro- 
duce the most illegible and disgraceful scrawls. 
We hesitate not to say that in all the schools we 
have visited in Massachusetts we have never seen 
so great a proportion of disreputable specimens 
of handwriting, of errors in spelling and punc- 
tuation as in the children’s answers now on file 
in the office of the city clerk of Boston. The 
teaching by rote of any subject inevitably pro- 
duces similar results.” 

Mr. Mann continues: “It is contended and 
rightly so that good reading consists in under- 
standing the meaning of the author. The calling 
of the words is the body, the understanding is 
the soul, and as the body without the soul is 
dead so is the reading dead.” What is the use 
of knowing that Jefferson laid down an embargo 
unless you know what an embargo is? The 
writer recalls vividly this incident of wonder- 
ing as a child what kind of an animal the presi- 
dent could be laying down and why that embargo 
animal was so very important, but was too timid 
to ask a scolding, impatient teacher and had not 
been taught the use of the dictionary. 

Mr. Mann waged a successful battle, so suc- 
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cessful was it that Boston is ofttimes said to be 
“the hub” of the world and its schools par ex- 
cellence in their results. 

Ninety-six years later we find ourselves con- 
fronted with the same question—how to increase 
the efficiency of our schools. We need not jour- 
ney far to find the answer, for the Unit Plan of 
teaching so clearly and explicitly set forth in 
Virginia’s “New Course of Study” is almost iden- 
tical with the practices and plans of the Boston 
schools since the days of Horace Mann. 

The schools of yesterday choose facts and skills 
and concern themselves with these character ef- 
fects, personality effects; emotional adjustments 
are all but ignored. They will deny this but go 
on just the same stressing grades and marks. 
Real education is sacrificed to signs and symbols, 
for thus obtained they are counted as education. 

Some teachers prefer the old way of tests and 
examinations basing the entire school procedure 
on such because they were brought up that way 
but can give no good reason for continuing to 
stick to them. 

The schools of yesterday place the emphasis 
on what the teacher does and says, the child, par- 
rot like, repeating. The best schools of today 
place the emphasis upon what the child says and 
does. We might do well to stop studying with 
the child and try to teach him how to study. 

The unit method of teaching has been defined 
as “Self-education through activities,” and this 
is exactly what it is—teacher guides, pupils learn. 

Vocational schools require self-activities. A 
pupil may be told to build book shelves—the 
shelves will be a failure. Let him do it under 
proper guidance and the result will bring such 
satisfaction that immediately he wants to build 
more shelves. 

No child can help to develop a unit without 
understanding what he reads concerning the unit. 
This results in a desire to read more and to par- 
ticipate in further activities. The development 
becomes a part of him, a part of his soul, his body 
rejoices in renewed life, he does not forget it. 
The unit is vitally related, integrated, and there- 
fore understood. 

“The school of today means to get all the learn- 
ings of the assigned curriculum, and even more, 
for it seeks first the whole child. It will not let 
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marks or credits endanger mental health. It will 
not sacrifice personal desires and aptitudes to 
official promotion. It will make official promo- 
tion fit healthy child growth.”—Angelo Patri. 

We wish we could say that the school of today 
makes no mistakes. Of course it does, and the 
better the school, the better it knows its mistakes. 
There is no perfect type of teaching any more 
than there is a perfect musician. 


NEW OUTLOOK IN NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 

On Tuesday, June 26, 1934, Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of New York City 
schools, wrote a letter to the New York Times 
in which he stated that the schools of that city 
are thirty years behind the times. He declared 
that the outworn criteria of success must yield 
to careful study of the child’s needs. He desig- 
nated a committee to determine ‘What may be 
done better to adapt our elementary schools to 
the varying needs and abilities of the children.” 
He wrote, “We can never eliminate failures if 
we continue to give non-passing marks to the boy 
who seems dull in arithmetic and geography be- 
cause his larger interest is in radio, writing 
stories, or drawing pictures. That boy’s educa- 
tion and success may be built around any of these 
three things.” He urged elimination of sharp 
lines of cleavage between elementary, junior high 
and high schools, saying that these school groups 
have been regarded too much as watertight com- 
partments. He seeks a shift from mass to indi- 
vidual pupil’s need. It is his opinion that teach- 
ers should discover the subject or subjects in 
which each student is especially gifted and pre- 
scribe a course of study around that. 

He outlined a system in which each school 
building would provide classes for children of 
superior intellect, for those mechanically inclined, 
for those with poor vision or hearing, each child 
pursuing a curriculum modified according to his 
ability, needs and background. Marked steps 
toward such a system already have been made 
in the high schools in the past ten years. The 
elementary schools have dragged as best they can. 

Some educators viewed Dr. Campbell’s atti- 
tude as an attempt to create the progressive 
school system in New York whereby the pupil 
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rather than the curriculum is made the center of 
activity. He urged his teachers to pay particular 
attention to pupils’ aptitudes. 

Educational guidance and vocational guidance 
cannot be separated as an art of teaching, they 
both are teaching and learning processes. 

The revised curriculum embodies the principle 
o: vocational guidance, since it recognizes the 
child as the center of all educational activities; 
the world outside of the schoolroom is the prin- 
cipal source of educational material. 

It is not assumed that this method is to super- 
sede other approved methods, but the city of New 
York is doing well to give the newer method a 
chance to speak for itself. 


A CELEBRATION FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


George Washington was born February 22, 
1732. His birthplace was the home of the fam- 
ily, Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia. He died December 12, 1799. Later Con- 
gress set aside his birthday as a national holiday. 
Thus, it is one of the oldest of our national holi- 
days. The passing years have brought increas- 
ing interest in observing this day as one of honor 
and love for him who was “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


Decoration of Classroom 


A large picture of Washington hung in a cen- 


tral position and surrounded by national colors is 
the center of interest. Also other pictures might be 


used, some of which are, “The Washington Mon- 
ument” in the city of Washington, “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” and pictures of Revolu- 
tionary scenes, especially of “Valley Forge” and 
“Washington at Prayer.” Pictures of the “Sur- 
render of Cornwallis” are always interesting. 
The rhythm band might play “The World Is 
Turning Upside Down.” This was played by the 
British Band at the time of the surrender. 


Song—Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 


Recitation— Washington 


There, where Mt. Vernon green stretches 
sweep 
Under the blue Virginia sky. 


Warrior and patriot and statesman true; 
Well had he wielded both sword and pen, 
Truly they said as they laid him to rest, 

“First in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


Long are the years and the land he loved 

Stands among nations, grown strong and 
great ; 

True to his mission of long ago 

Proud of the hand that so shaped her fate. 


Time but adds splendor to fame so fair, 
Years but test greatness—now as then. 
Sleeps he in peace on Mt. Vernon’s hill 
First in the hearts of his countrymen. 
—M. WINGATE. 


Recitation— Old Flag Forever 


She’s up there—Old Glory where 
Lightnings are sped; 

She’s dazzled the nations with 
Ripples of red; 

And she'll wave for us living or 
Droop o’er us dead, 

The flag of our country forever. 


She’s up there—Old Glory how 
Bright the stars stream! 

And the stripes like red signals 
Of liberty gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream 
The last dream 

"Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there —Old Glory—no 
Tyrant dealt scars, 

No blur on her brightness, no 
Stain on her stars! 

The brave blood of heroes hath 
Crimsoned her bars— 

She, the flag of our country forever! 

—FRrAnkK L, STANTON. 


Salute and give the pledge to the flag. 
Song—The Star Spangled Banner, or America. 


Long are the years since he fell asleep 
Where the Potomac flows gently by 
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WHAT CHANGES IN CLASSROOM PROCEDURE WILL THE REVISED COURSE 
OF STUDY NECESSITATE? 


By JULIET R. WARE, Supervisor, Essex and King and Queen Counties 


HEN one speaks of classroom proce- 

dure, there is danger of taking into con- 

sideration the procedures used in the 
classroom from day to day as they are affected 
by the varying mechanics of teaching. Too often 
we are prone to become slaves of certain ways 
of doing things without considering why we are 
doing them and without evaluating the results. 
We are realizing more and more, however, that 
it is not the mechanics of teaching which change 
procedures but it is the spirit of the teacher— 
the teacher who has a viewpoint and who is 
guided by the interests of children and the aims 
of education in charting the course of her work. 

Visualize with me a two-teacher rural school 
with six grades in which five years ago the most 
formal type of instruction was being used. 

The school has four rooms and an auditorium. 
Two of these rooms were unused. The library 
case was filled with high school books which had 
been used by pupils who had been transferred to 
the consolidated school near-by. The pupils were 
over age, due to failures, and throughout the 
school there prevailed a restlessness which often 
resulted in mutilated desks, uprooted shrubbery 
and general lawlessness. 

The daily program was made up of short 
periods in which every subject in every grade 
had its place. At least eighteen of these short 
periods were used by each teacher in the course 
of aday. “Pipe Line” instruction, which did not 
always carry over, was the method used. Little 
time, if any, was devoted to individual instruc- 
tion and the chief aim of the classroom work 
seemed to be the mastery of unrelated subject 
matter facts. 

While this picture may seem exaggerated, I am 
sure that this condition has not been an unusual 
one in our State. 

Today, let us visit, in our imagination, the same 
school where there are children from the same 


families which were represented five years ago. 
We find the same number of grades—three to 
each teacher: (the enrolment justifies this divis- 
ion). The pupils range in age from six to twelve 
years. One of the vacant rooms is being used 
for a workroom, while the fourth room is used 
for a library. These rooms are also used to ex- 
hibit some of the work of the pupils. The library 
now contains many books on levels suited to the 
reading ability of the pupils. 

There seems to be a contented feeling pervad- 
ing the atmosphere of the school and the pupils 
are proud of any improvements which are made 
in the school surroundings. 

If we were to visit the first three grades, we 
might find them taking part in a short confer- 
ence period in which they make sure each group 
knows what it is to do during the work period 
to follow. The members of the third grade have 
had teacher guidance the day before and they 
are interested in reading about how climate af- 
fects the different kinds of homes people live in. 
The second grade group is searching for pictures 
which will illustrate the different kinds of houses 
used in their own community, while the first 
grade children are working with the teacher, dic- 
tating a reading chart about the home they are 
making. The teacher’s attention is given as she 
thinks best to the different groups. . This block 
of work includes the planning period at the off 
start and the conference period at the close, when 
accounts of work accomplished are given and 
further needs are noted. 

The remainder of the day is used for direct 
teaching and general activities. However, the 
activities which are going on in the first block 
are often continued by groups or individuals who 
do not need a particular drill period. The needs 
of the pupils are recorded by the teacher and 
these form the basis for the direct teaching. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the work 
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is being done in a similar way. The workroom 
is used by those pupils who are engaging in ac- 
tivities which require sawing and hammering 
while the quieter activities go on in the classroom. 
The teacher divides her time between these groups 
as the need arises. 

Among other activities which may be noted 
as different from those of five years ago are: 
playing in a rhythm band; enjoying homemade 
swings and other outdoor activities; handwash- 
ing and supervised lunch periods at which a hot 
drink or soup is served during the winter months ; 
health activities resulting in a larger percentage 
of five-point pupils; much reading for pleasure 
from appropriately chosen library books and the 
enjoyment of interesting pictures placed on the 
bulletin boards. 

The change in this school is typical of what 


has been taking place in varying degrees through- 


out the classrooms of the State. These changes 
in classroom procedures have been brought about 
because teachers have a better understanding of 
the purpose of education and the ways in which 
varied school experiences can help achieve this 
purpose. They are considering the interests of 
their pupils and are conscious of the fact that 
the aims of education furnish the direction for 
using these interests in planning units of work. 
They are alert to sense the needs of special abili- 
ties and they are using periods of direct teaching 
based on these needs for individual and group 
instruction and drill. Evaluation is being car- 
ried on continuously both with the teacher and 
pupils, individually and in groups. This is being 
done through conference discussions, tests of va- 
rious sorts and intelligent observation on the part 
of the teacher. More emphasis is being placed 
upon individual growth and improvement than 
on competitive activities. 

The teacher is keeping records which will be 
helpful in planning, directing and evaluating in- 
struction. Only those things which are signifi- 
cant are recorded in order that there will be time 
for the many other activities required of the 
teacher in guiding instruction. 

Such changes in classroom procedure have 
caused us to realize the importance of more and 
better use of the varied materials of instruction. 
We are growing in the realization that the en- 
vironment in, every community is capable of fur- 

ne 


nishing rich material for instructional purposes. 
Books, newspaper clippings, pictures and various 
assortments of free material are being added to 
the libraries. Textbooks are being used as tools 
of instruction instead of pages of facts to be 
recited. 

In order that the school experiences of chil- 
dren may be used to the best advantage, weekly 
programs have become flexible, providing for 
long uninterrupted work periods, conferences, 
direct teaching, unrelated general activities, pur- 
poseful undirected time and desirable combina- 
tions of grades where the teacher has the respon- 
sibility of guiding more than one grade. 

These are some of the classroom procedures 
which have been affected by the study of the 
principles underlying the revision of the course 
of study. 

The degree to which our procedures will change 
depends upon the importance we attach to study- 
ing and understanding how pupils learn; the con- 
viction that provision for varied, meaningful, 
classroom experiences is necessary for pupil 
growth; and the attitude of open-mindedness as 
we realize that education is a continuous process 
for ourselves as well as for our pupils. As we 
grow in the art of teaching and have the desire 
to become workmen that need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, it is essential 
that we study to show ourselves approved. 


MINUTES GEOGRAPHY SECTION 

(Note: This report came too late to be published in 
the January Journal with the rest of the reports of De- 
partments and Sections.) 

The Geography Teachers Section met in Room 309 
of the George Wythe Building with a large attendance. 
Mrs, Lucibel Crookshank, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg, presided. 

P, V. Faragher, of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, gave a most interesting 
lecture on the development of aluminum. His talk was 
illustrated with slides showing the various stages in the 
making of aluminum. 

Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, gave a talk on India in which he 
gave the audience a clear picture of the geography of 
India and how the people handled their environmental 
conditions. 

After the program a brief business session was held in 
which the following officers were elected: 

President, Susie V. Floyd, 46 Hopkins St., Hilton 
Village; secretary, Rosalind Carter, Bainbridge Junior 
High School, Richmond. . Susie V. Fioyn, Secretary. 
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A Parallelism of the “Old” and the “New” Virginia Courses 
of Study Showing the Basic Concepts in the Philosophy, 
Content, Methods of Teaching and Administration 


Organized by M’LEDGE MOFFETT, State Teachers College, East Radford 


The following comparative analysis of the basic concepts of the so-called “old” and “new” 
courses of study was presented as the basis for the panel discussion in the grammar grade de- 
partment of the Virginia Education Association on Friday, November 30. Its purpose is to place 
these concepts in comparison so that the evolutionary relationship may be studied. The panel dis- 
cussion centered around the column of transition. This is the stage in which the teachers of Vir- 
ginia are most concerned at present. It implies two major characteristics: one dealing with the 
recognition of the child as the center of learning-teaching situation, and the other with the social 
content of the curriculum. A teacher may check her “new” curriculum progress by analyzing her 
procedures by the desirable types suggested. 





I. PHILOSOPHY 





THE OLpD 


THE TRANSITION 


THE NEw 





“Education is the per- 
petuation of the So- 
cial Heritage.” 

The transfer of the 
desirable in the racial 
and national culture 
and experience to the 


next generation. 


Characterized by sub- 
jects, textbooks, defi- 
nite facts of knowl- 
edge and cardinal 
principles of educa- 
tion. 


1. 

“Individuals differ.” ‘Education is continuous 
growth of the individual.” 

The study of the individual, his evolving char- 
acteristics, interests and learning processes as 
they affect his collective and individual de- 
velopment. 


Characterized by application of psychological 
laws of learning, recognition of individual dif- 
ferences, utilization of childrens’ interests as 
a motive force in teaching. 





z. 

‘Education is life.” 

The analysis of existing society in terms of 
those persistent characteristics which have 
characterized the social problems of all ages 
and therefore may characterize the changing 
society in which the pupil is advancing. 


Characterized by the selection of functional 
phases of social life, centers of interest, aspects 
for emphasis in school activities. 


“Education is becoming the 
kind of person who knows 
what to do.” 

The social orientation of 
the individual ; the develop- 
ment of controls of be- 
havior so that he will func- 
tion as a creative factor in 
any integrated society of 
which he may find himself 
a part. 


Characterized by 

The reduction of facts and 
experience to controlling 
understandings, attitudes 
and _ abilities. 
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II. CONTENT (Subject Matter or Materials of Instruction). 








THE OLD 


Tue TRANSITION 


THE NEw 





Definitely organized 
subjects ; content usu- 
ally embodied in text- 
books — graded into 
definite quantity to be 
covered in a given pe- 
riod of time. 


Characterized by 
Lessons, textbooks, 
recitations, evaluated 
by examinations and 
achievement tests. 


1. The adaptation of content to meet the needs 
of individuals and groups; introduce motive 
to give purpose to learning. 


Characterized by 
Homogeneous grouping, flexible assignment, 
individual instruction, pupil planning and self- 
motivated learning. Evaluated by pupil growth 
and achievement. 





2. The selection of experiences (activities) vital 
to the child’s present development which em- 
body the use of such skill, concepts and learn- 
ing processes as will develop the generaliza- 
tions, attitudes and abilities desirable on his 
level. 


Characterized by 

Wider use of environment, pupil experience, 
more extensive and varied use of text and other 
source material, use of variety of teaching 
methods. Evaluated by changed patterns of 
behavior, greater ability to apply knowledge to 
the processes of adjustment and growth. 


III. METHODS OF TEACHING 


Adoption of the aims of 
education as content of edu- 
cation. Selected centers of 
interest with aspects around 
which to group experiences, 
activities and facts, collect- 
ed from varied and exten- 
sive use of books, other 
printed and environmental 
sources. The organization 
of material depends upon 
the nature of the problems, 
needs and interests of the 
group. 


Characterized by 


Large unit themes for inte- 
grating materials of instruc- 
tion. Program of work to 
extend over sufficient time 
for the adequate develop- 
ment of major and minor 
leads from many areas of 
knowledge and experience. 
Evaluated by the individu- 
al’s and the group’s increas- 
ing independence in learn- 
ing and satisfactory social 
control and participation. 





THE OLpD 


THE TRANSITION 


THe NEw 





Largely question and 
answer recitation, di- 
rect teaching by drill 
and memory work. 
Strict discipline to 
maintain a rigid uni- 
formity in all intellec- 
tual and personal be- 
havior. 


1. Larger use of devices in teaching ; more con- 
sideration of child in determining requirements ; 
use of individual assignments as contracts, 
workbooks, reports, etc. ; more combination and 
enrichment of subjects; regrouping of the pu- 
pils according to abilities, interests and needs. 
More attractive schoolrooms, display of chil- 
dren’s work. More construct.ve work and plas- 
tic materials used. Discipline considers child 
first. 


2. Recognition of the teacher as a guide in 
pupil activity. More use of child init‘ative, 


School experiences are real 
life, experienced as far as 
possible in the natural set- 
ting and with the real mate- 
rial. The child uses the re- 
sources of the school as a 
means for understanding 
and evaluating these experi- 
ences leading to better liv- 
ing and devélopment of con- 
trols. A keen evaluation of 
social factors, situations and 
pupil potentialities is essen- 
tial. The teacher controls 
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THE OLbD 


THE TRANSITION 


THE New 





wider use of variety of teaching methods to 
employ more avenues of learning as excursions, 
individual and committee work, interviews, re- 
ports, individual and group sharing in respon- 
sibility ; wider use of supplementary books and 
other source materials, longer periods of day 
devoted to activities in which materials from 
several subjects may be combined, limited units 
developed around center of interest or aspect. 
All activities of pupils are considered a part of 
their educational experience; i.e., playground, 
community projects, health, lunches, etc. 


IV. SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


the formal environment in 
which learning takes place, 
guides in the selection and 
use of source material; 
teaches as one of a co-oper- 
ating group. Creative think- 
ing and expression stimu- 
lated through vital life prob- 
lems. Wide use of pupil in- 
itiative needs and interests 
in determining activities. 
Criterion for conduct is the 
degree of becoming an in- 
tegrated personality with 
social control. 





THE OLD 


THE TRANSITION 


THE NEw 





Teacher to give in- 
struction required by 
law, uniform text- 
books, graded schools 
with strict promotion 
regulation, minimum 
certification for teach- 
ers based on two years 
of professional train- 
ing. 

Schools equipped with 
standing furniture, co- 
operative Parent- 
Teacher projects en- 
couraged, administra- 
tive supervision, little 
instructional super- 
vision. 


1. Teacher expected to feel a definite respon- 
sibility toward the children she teaches and the 
community she serves. Provision made through 
tests, records, and health service for individual 
adjustments. Furnishing adjusted to child 
needs. School lunches, five point health pro- 
gram emphasized. More administrative flexi- 
bility in promotion, discipline and allowing use 
of “new” ideas and materials in schools. In- 
creased supervision. Higher quality of profes- 
sional training and attitude demanded. 





2. The teacher expected to be more socially con- 
scious ; more versatile in discovering and using 
effectively environmental and contemporary ex- 
periences. Longer periods of teacher tenure. 
Extension of school to include all educational 
factors of the environment. Health service for 
children. Increased investment of money in 
supplementary materials, libraries and equip- 
ment. Broader background experience and 
study required for teacher, with continual pro- 
fessional growth. Supervision of instruction in 
all schools. 


The school functions as an 
integral part of the com- 
munity life. It has extensive 
affiliation with industry, in- 
dividual and special agen- 
cies for use in school activi- 
ties. The teacher is charged 
with the creative planning 
of the school’s program. 
Greater breadth and depth 
of teacher interest in con- 
temporary life and greater 
foundation in general edu- 
cation required for the pro- 
fession, school work based 
on liberal extension of quan- 
tity and quality of material, 
supplies, books, libraries 
and museums, good build- 
ings with supplementary 
grounds and _ laboratories. 
Longer school term pro- 
vided with flexible daily 
schedules; constructive su- 
pervision, active profes- 
sional councils, with pro- 
fessionally minded school 
administrators in charge of 
all schools. 
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Trends in Supervision 
By E. BOYD GRAVES, Supervisor, Culpeper, Madison and Greene Counties 


b& SUPPOSE supervision is necessary,” re- 
| marked a classroom teacher, “but I wish 
my room were exempt.” 

The attitude revealed in this remark was not 
unusual in the days when the supervision of in- 
struction was more novel than universal and the 
functions of a supervisor were definitely hazy. 
Since that time supervision has passed through 
several stages in its development which have re- 
flected a transition in supervisory philosophy and 
technique. 

In its earliest stage, supervision was of the in- 
spectorial or laissez-faire type. Its primary func- 
tion was to “check up” on teachers. Autocratic 
supervision was characterized by the authority 
vested in the supervisor. The supervisor dic- 
tated plans, policies, and procedures ; the teachers 
followed them. Scientific supervision (which still 
persists in some quarters) is based upon the theory 
that education is a science. While the early at- 


tempts of supervisors to reduce teaching to mathe- 


matics by means of tests and measurements met 
with little success, this type of supervision has of 
late concerned itself less with statistics and more 
with the “scientific method” in dealing with super- 
visory problems. 

At the present time there appears to be a trend 
toward another philosophy of supervision which 
may be termed democratic supervision. To begin 
with, democratic supervision regards teaching as 
an art rather than a science. It is an art from the 
standpoint of the human skill involved and from 
the fact that the personal factors present prevent 
exact scientific analysis. Instead of ignoring per- 
sonal elements in an effort to objectify education, 
we may admit that these elements have educa- 
tional potentialities which can be utilized. Con- 
tact with a vivid personality probably provides the 
best learning situation. This may apply to super- 
visory situations as well as to teaching situations. 

But the most interesting characteristic of demo- 
cratic supervision is that the teachers have a voice 
in formulating the supervisory program. It is rec- 
ognized that both teacher and supervisor have a 
professional existence only to the end that opti- 
mum pupil development may take place. Does not 


a single aim imply a unity of effort? The demo- 
cratic theory of the mutual effort of all as opposed 
to domination by a few is basic to the revised Vir- 
ginia curriculum. In instructional matters it finds 
expression in the exceptional freedom given the 
teacher in guiding pupil learning. Should it apply 
less to supervision? Should not teachers have the 
same voice in the supervisory program that pupils 
have in the instructional program? Growth in 
learning on the part of the pupil and growth in 
teaching on the part of the teacher have many 
elements in common. Wise guidance and help- 
fulness are basic to both. A philosophy of super- 
vision which functions as an end in itself and ig- 
nores the nature of learning situations and the 
variable human factors inherent in them is no 
longer adequate. 

The trend toward the democratic philosophy of 
supervision is apparent in changing supervisory 
techniques. When teaching was largely “hearing 
lessons,” it was natural that the function of su- 
pervision was to find out how well the lessons were 
“heard.” The supervisor merely observed. How- 
ever, supervising an “activity” program requires 
a different technique. No longer can the super- 
visor “drop in” a classroom for a formal observa- 
tion and effectively evaluate the quality of the in- 
struction. The supervisor must see the total pic- 
ture of the needs, procedures, and outcomes as the 
teacher sees it. Even this is not enough. In addi- 
tion to the whole program for pupil development, 
the supervisor must have a plan for teacher growth. 
Further, this plan must be prepared for the in- 
dividual teacher ; a stereotyped plan for growth in 
teaching will not fit an entire teacher group. The 
supervisor must keep in mind that the individual 


' differences in teachers is just as significant as the 


individual differences in pupils. 

The changes in supervisory practices do not rep- 
resent a movement from one “system” to another. 
On the contrary, they indicate a departure from 
all “systems.” Supervision is seeking to adapt 
itself to individual teaching and learning situa- 
tions to the end that these situations have greater 
value. In short, supervision is becoming more 
versatile. Obviously, it is difficult for a supervisor 
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to be all things to all people—even within his own 
professional field. One helpful device, however, 
is to permit teachers to assist in planning the super- 
visory program. Experiments conducted by the 
writer indicate that teachers like to have a voice 
in the program. It is an incentive for them to look 
to supervision for certain definite things which 
places the supervisor in a better position to render 
service. Beginning teachers who may be appre- 
hensive of supervision regard the program in a 
new light. 

Few studies of supervision have been made from 
the teacher’s viewpoint. It is interesting to dis- 
cover the types of activities teachers desire super- 
visors to engage in when visiting classrooms. Most 
teachers prefer that the supervisor, in one way 
or another, actively participate in the classroom 
work; very few desire merely to be observed. 
Those who are accustomed to supervision over 
a period of years are frequently indifferent as to 
what the supervisor does so long as the results 
will be helpful. It is encouraging to note that the 
types of supervisory activities teachers prefer are 
identical with the activities supervisors are tend- 
ing to adopt. Curriculum revision is influencing 


methods of supervision as well as methods of 


teaching. In the latter, there is more emphasis 
upon the individual pupil and less upon the “sub- 
ject.” In supervision, there is more emphasis upon 
the pupils and less upon the teacher. The method 
the teacher uses is of less importance than the 
results she secures. These and other significant 
factors involved in revised curricula call for a type 
of supervision that is not only versatile but self- 
analytical. If the supervisor may no longer evalu- 
ate instruction on the basis of the teacher’s method 
or an observed recitation, how shall he proceed? 
For one thing, closer relationship with pupils is 
indicated, for without a knowledge of individual 
pupils how may the supervisor be of assistance 
in the selection of activities and the organizing 
of pupil groups? The nature and quality of pu- 
pils’ work must receive first consideration; the 
activities of the teacher enter the picture only to 
the extent they are reflected in what pupils do. 
Supervisors are helping teachers find solutions to 
their classroom problems instead of handing them 
ready-made solutions. They are becoming more 
expert in the application of child psychology, in 
technical diagnosis, and in remedial procedures. 
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There is often a wide gap between the study of 
psychology as a subject and the application of it 
in the classroom. It is the business of the super- 
visor to assist the teacher in making this transfer. 
Whereas this assistance once took the form of dic- 
tation for the teacher to follow, it is now more in 
the nature of suggestion for the teacher to consider. 
Just as there are many methods which may be 
used in the process of guiding pupils in learning, 
so, also, are there many methods which the super- 
visor may use in promoting teacher growth. The 
autocratic type of supervision is perhaps the best 
method to effect rapid changes in classroom proce- 
dures, but a teacher who changes her techniques 
under compulsion has not necessarily grown in 
her profession. How much better it is when she 
makes a change because she sees that an intelli- 
gent educational philosophy demands it! Of 
course, an understanding of the principles in- 
volved may follow from participation in progres- 
sive techniques. The point is that theory and prac- 
tice must go together. For example, it would be 
folly for a supervisor to insist that a teacher use 
the unit method if she were definitely opposed to 
its use and felt that it could not succeed. The 
first task of the supervisor is to assist teachers to 
“do better the things they will do anyway.” At the 
same time, improved ways may be revealed through 
suggestion, demonstration, observation, and the 
many other devices available to supervisors. 
Thus, the trend in supervisory practices is keep- 
ing pace with the developments in supervisory 
philosophy. The result is a type of supervision 
which is more open-minded, more personal and 
individualistic in the classroom, and less dicta- 
torial. As indicated above, the use of authority 
is no longer considered the most effective super- 
visory method. In keeping with this is the ten- 
dency on the part of administrators to divorce 
supervision from administration, thereby depriv- 
ing supervisors of authority. As a specialist in 
instructional matters, the supervisor may (and 
should) keep the superintendent informed regard- 
ing the nature and quality of instruction in the 
various classrooms. But classroom instruction 
is only one phase of the superintendent’s work— 
an important item to be sure but merely one item 
out of many. Where the spheres of supervision 
and administration are not defined, the matter of 
teacher placement may fall upon the supervisor. 
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This invests the supervisor with authority and 
influences teacher-supervisor relationships ad- 
versely. Appointments and reappointments are 
handled by the supervisor on the basis of class- 
room instruction to a large extent. While this is 
probably the best single basis for teacher place- 
ment, how much wiser it is for this to be done 
by administrators who have at hand not only a 
knowledge of the instruction but other factors, 
such as community needs, history of the school, 
building programs and other plans for the fu- 
ture. Under this plan the supervisor is no longer 
an administrator but an adviser. Supervision is 
more effective when so organized because it per- 
mits better relationships with teachers. It makes 
it possible for a supervisor to make suggestions 
which will not be construed as commands. 

The separation of supervision from administra- 
tion is reflected in a growing professional atti- 
tude on the part of supervisors. Having discarded 
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the part of classroom inspectors, they are assum- 
ing the role of educational leaders. Supervisory 
conferences are growing in number and impor- 
tance. Literature in the field is increasing. Most 
significant is the constantly growing number of 
supervisors themselves. 

Many professional problems within the field are 
demanding intelligent study and research. Fore- 
most is the problem of evaluating supervision. 
Upon the supervisors themselves must fall the 
task of re-evaluating supervision in the light of 
the same educational philosophy which forms the 
basis for the modern school. The supervisor, as 
well as the teacher, can ill afford to cling to an 
outworn philosophy and obsolete techniques. If 
supervisors would continue to be effective edu- 
cational leaders, they must persist in doing for 
supervision what curriculum revision is doing for 
instruction. 


The Need of a Guidance Program in the Elementary Schools 
By MARTHA E. REELY, Lee-Jackson High School, Fairfax County 


Virginia, in discussing What Constitutes 

a Good High School in the September, 
1933, issue of the VirGINIA JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, listed as the fifth index a Guidance Program 
and stated that the purpose of such a program 
was to cause pupils to understand the world in 
which they live, to discover their own abilities 
and interests, and to adjust themselves to their 
world. 

An experimental program of educational and 
vocational guidance was successfully executed in 
the Lee-Jackson High School in Fairfax County 
in Virginia during the session 1932-33. A simi- 
lar program was adopted by all of the high 
schools in Fairfax County in 1933-34. During 
the session 1933-34, some outstanding work in 
the inauguration of guidance programs in the 
elementary schools was carried on in Fairfax 
County. In the evaluation of the results of these 
programs of guidance it was clearly seen that 
the aims as outlined by Dr. Smithey had been 
realized. 

The Fairfax County guidance committee and 


ID. W. R. SMITHEY, of the University of 


the director of guidance in the county feel that 
guidance work should begin in the grades, and 
they are happy to know that the new curriculum 
in Virginia is supplemented by the Guidance 
Bulletin which contains a suggested program for 
the elementary school. 

With our modern viewpoint of the child as an 
integrated personality, guidance, to be effective, 
must include all factors and influences in the 
existence of the child. Therefore, the aims of 
guidance in the elementary school may be stated 
as follows: First, to cause the child to better 
understand himself; second, to cause him to bet- 
ter understand his world; and third, to enable 
him to better adjust himself to his world. 

With these aims in mind, it is possible to organ- 
ize a program of guidance which will include 
self-guidance, teacher guidance and social guid- 
ance, thus making the scope of guidance broad 
enough to include all the experience of a grow- 
ing child. 

Many teachers are interested particularly in 
guidance in the seventh grade. Here we should 
be interested with educational guidance pointing 
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toward entrance into high school and also with 
the adjustment of the pupil to his new environ- 
ment. Much has been said about ways and means 
of “bridging the gap” between the elementary 
school and the high school. A program of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance in the grades is 
one of the most effective means of crossing this 
gap. An excellent piece of work was done in 
this field by a principal of one of the elementary 
schools in Fairfax County in 1933-34. An Indi- 
vidual Differences sheet was prepared for each 
pupil in the seventh grade as follows: » Name, 
address, age, name of parent, physical condition 
of pupil, mental ability, environment at home 
and in the community, interests in school and 
out, outstanding traits, ambition or vocational 
interests, and remarks, 

A copy of this sheet completed for each pupil 
was sent to the principal of the high school where 
those pupils were enroled. The same principal 
also prepared a complete Interests Chart for the 
entire seventh grade, and sent it to the principal. 
The following educational and vocational inter- 
ests were checked on this form: Name, date of 
birth, favorite subjects, uninteresting subjects, 
interests in sports, vocational interests, leisure 
time interests, subjects of reading interest, favor- 
ite authors, interest in writing, interest in doing 
things (construction work, sketching, singing in 
glee club, and nature study). 

This information was invaluable to the prin- 
cipal and the guidance counselor in the high 
school. Those pupils adjusted themselves 
quickly to their new environment and partici- 
pated in all of the guidance activities in the high 
school much more readily than the pupils who 
entered from schools in which no particular work 
in guidance had been done. To them entrance into 
high school was simply another step in their 
educational progress which offered in a natural 
way more and varied experiences. 

Not only in the seventh grade should there be 
made an Individual Differences sheet or an In- 
terests Chart, but, if the educational phase of 
guidance is to be stressed, such a record should 
be started for the pupil in the primary grades and 
followed up through the elementary school. This 
information can easily be secured through con- 
tacts in the home room, in the classroom, and in 
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the seventh grade by an individual conference 
with the pupil. 

The correlation of occupational information in 
all subjects is one of the best means of offering 
information in the study of occupations which is 
the fundamental function of any vocational guid- 
ance program. The study of related occupations 
should be included as an additional activity in 
developing an aspect or unit of work in any sub- 
ject. As the pupil progresses in school the study 
of the occupations naturally will become more 
detailed. There is no aspect given in the new 
curriculum which will not furnish the basis for 
the correlation with the world of work. A very 
simple outline, “The Measuring Stick,” can be 
used very effectively as follows: 1—What the 
worker does. 2—What the work requires. 3— 
What the work offers. 

In this connection, the little text, Our World 
of Work by Holbrook and McGregor, can be 
used as a guide in the seventh grade. It was the 
basic text used in the course in Occupations or 
Vocational Civics in the high school. 

One interesting and essential pupil activity is 
the collection of all possible occupational infor- 
mation from bulletins, magazines, newspapers, 
charts, maps, etc. It is surprising how much valu- 
able material can be secured in this manner. The 
teacher might use the folder or the manila enve- 
lope system for preserving this information. At 
first only five large envelopes or folders—repre- 
senting the Five Fields of Work—might be used, 
and as-material increases add envelopes for spe- 
cific occupations. Also the use of scrapbooks, 
posters, bulletins, and graphs is effective. 

Through these and many other activities the 
attention of the pupils can be focused upon the 
different ways of making a living so that by the 
time they are forced to make a choice of occu- 
pations they will have at least an intelligent back- 
ground for selection with some reasonable degree 
of certainty that their choice may be suitable to 
their individual needs. 

It is, then, through the every day carrying out 
of the activity units in all grades from the first 
through the elementary school that the back- 
ground knowledge of the occupational world of 
this age may become a vital reality in child 
growth. 
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Practical Values of Modern Languages for Technical Schools 
By E. T. HINES, V. P. 1., Blacksburg 


NE of the most heartening things that has 
oe come to me in recent years is an opinion 
which I got while in conversation some 
months ago with a distinguished physician and 
oculist who said, “A friend of mine has a boy who 
wants to become a scientist. Some days ago he 
asked me to advise him as to what the boy, in 
preparing for a scientific career, should study, 
and I said, ‘Let him study Greek, Latin, French 
and German. If he knows languages, the sci- 
ences won’t give him much trouble.’”’ Continu- 
ing the conversation the doctor added, “Some- 
time ago I had occasion to examine a language 
teacher in a well-known Southern College, and 
in discussing his condition, I used nothing but 
technical terms. When I finished my examina- 
tion, I discovered that my patient knew the mean- 
ing of every term I used.” I want to repeat that 
this physician’s experience gave me a great deal 
of encouragement, for it shows that the work 
which we have been trying to do has not been 
in vain, and that some outside of our own ranks 
have recognized that languages can and should 
play a distinguished role in scientific education 
as well as that which is classified as cultural. 
Occasionally I have a little argument with some 
of my scientific friends when they ask why stu- 
dents should take up the study of a foreign lan- 
guage when they can’t even read and write Eng- 
lish respectably; and, although I am forced to 
admit that it is sometimes difficult to teach an 
adult, who as yet has learned only a very little 
about the grammatical structure of his own lan- 
guage, the mechanics of a foreign language, yet 
I feel certain that many students learn quite as 
much English by studying other languages as 
they do while studying English alone. A great 
many students, unless they undertake the study 
of languages other than their own, never seem 
to suspect what .an important book a dictionary 
can be. It seems to me that the chief weakness 
of students in. general is a lack of vocabulary. 
Certainly a poor vocabulary is a serious handi- 
cap to student progress, no matter what his 
chosen curriculum may be, and according to my 
observation an adequate preparation in modern 


languages is a very effective means of removing 
this handicap. Sometimes a student tells us that 
he can acquire a good vocabulary without any 
aid other than a good English dictionary, and I 
am inclined to think it can be done but I do not 
know many who have done it. 

We who try to teach languages have a dis- 
advantage to which teachers of some other sub- 
jects do not fall heir. The curricula of most 
schools are divided into two groups—required 
subjects and electives. The required subjects, 
mathematics, English, history and so forth, are 
regarded as essentials and therefore receive ma- 
jor attention. Electives, in which classification 
modern languages in many cases are placed, are 
looked upon by many as non-essentials—some- 
thing to be avoided, provided they require much 
study. .On this account the language teacher, if 
he wishes to prove his right to continued exist- 
ence, must convince not only the students but 
also those who pay the bills of the importance 
and need of his subject. In other words, we 
have to justify our existence by convincing a 
critical public that we have something really 
worth while to offer it. Our critics say that 
mathematics, English, and other required sub- 
jects will be so very valuable to students after 
they leave school whereas modern languages are 
soon forgotten and therefore have transitory 
value only. My answer to this argument is that 
the mathematics, etc. which most people use after 
they leave school were learned either in gram- 
mar school or else in the school of experience. 
I am aware of the fact that there will be many 
students who can and will use a great deal of 
their technical instruction after they leave school ; 
nevertheless, I feel that I am justified in claim- 
ing that modern languages, for those who wish 
to keep abreast with world affairs, may be just 
as useful as other subjects. 

Do not misunderstand. I am not trying to toss 
rocks through my neighbors’ windows. Lan- 
guages and the sciences should be the closest of 
friends and I think that we who teach languages 
should try to make this relationship more inti- 
mate. As regards the value of this subject, either 
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in school or out of it, we need offer no apologies. 
We are able to defend the faith which has been 
committed to our trust. 

The argument that a subject may not be useful 
after one leaves school makes a profound im- 
pression on many students, especially in these 
stirring times, for if I read their sentiments aright 
they are very much afraid they'll learn something 
(Whoopee excepted) which will never pay any 
dividends on what is, oftentimes, a very modest 
investment of time. With regard to preparation 
for class work their interest in educational econ- 
omy is, in many cases, astounding. It is because 
of this popular tendency that we who teacl. find 
it difficult to get students tc pursue a course long 
enough to get the results which will prove satis- 
fying. A smattering of this and little of that 
has, in my judgment, done the cause of modern 
languages more harm than all of its other ene- 
mies combined. 

In my judgment there are tox many enroled in 
modern language classes who will drop them be- 
fore they learn enough to get real enjoyment 
from them. The reason so many people have been 
saying they did not get much out of languages is 
that they did not learn 2nough about them to do 
them any good. If we had as much time at our 
disposal for teaching modern languages as is 
given to other subjects, I believe we could re- 
lieve ourselves of much unfair criticism which 
has been coming our way lately. I am quite will- 
ing to admit that just a little modern language 
is not worth much if our critics will also admit 
that just a little of other subjects is not worth 
much either. I do not believe I can say too often, 
or too firmly, that if languages are to be of any 
great value, whether they are to be used to ac- 
quire technical information or merely for purely 
cultural purposes, they must be learned so they 
can be used with facility. There can be no econ- 
omy in educational bagatelles, whether they are 
languages or something else. 

If a technical student wants to learn all he can 
about a particular science, and I think most real 
scientists want to be proficient, he will find out 
very soon that a great deal of the information 
which he can use profitably has been recorded in 
languages other than his own. The leading scien- 
tists of recent times have done most of their work 
in French, English or German; therefore, if a 
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student wants to know what has been done, also 
what is being done now, in the manifold branches 
of scientific engineering, he can get the facts from 
one of the modern languages. There are many 
of us in the United States who imagine that 
everything of importance on any subject has been 
printed in English. There are those in France 
and Germany who feel the same way about 
French and German, but the facts do not justify 
any such conclusion. The engineers in all three 
countries have made splendid contributions to 
scientific literature, but if anybody imagines that 
every important paper written in English has 
been translated into French and German, he is 
badly mistaken; on the contrary, a very great 
part of French and German scientific literature 
has never been translated into English. 

There is a very good reason why only a rela- 
tively small amount of the literature of one coun- 
try is translated into the language of another. 
Such publications are expensive. It costs con- 
siderable money to employ translators; the price 
of copyrights, sometimes, comes high and when 
these items are added to the other costs of pub- 
lication, the amount which must be asked for 
single copies would prevent most people from 
buying them, wherefore the publishers would lose 
money, and publishers are not in business to lose 
money. 

Now that we know that only about one-third, 
or less, of the really important scientific litera- 
ture of the world is printed in our language, we 
can well afford to pause and ask ourselves 
whether we can afford to ignore the other two 
great sources of scientific information. The body 
of German scientific writings is said to be some- 
what more extensive than ours, and that of 
France is perhaps not inferior to our own. There 
is, then, a vast storehouse of useful information 
in Freneh and German which is available only 
to those who can translate these languages. Asa 
rule those who wish to do advanced work in any 
one of the principal engineering sciences must 
be able to translate at least one and usually both 
of these languages. The leading educators of this 
country realize that this is true and usually make 
provision for instruction in French and German 
in college curricula. 

It seems surprising, but there is a tendency now 
on the part of some teachers in our universities 
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to write their books in German. Just recently a 
professor of mathematics in one of our great uni- 
versities published a book which deals with the 
more abstruse problems of algebraic calculation. 
This book is printed only in German, and here 
is the reason: Most Americans who work with 
higher mathematics can translate German ; there- 
fore, with one printing the book is salable in this 
country as well as in Germany. The case just 
referred to is not an isolated one; others of our 
men of science publish their writings in German 
because they can reach readers in two countries 
with just one expense of printing. 

On my desk I find texts in German science 
readings prepared by professors of German in 
the following schools: University of Washing- 
ton, Case School of Applied Science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Among texts in 
scientific French, we have books prepared by pro- 
fessors of French in Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Ohio State University, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Purdue University, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. These 
texts contain materials which apply to almost 
every type of modern engineering, a fact which 
indicates that French and German engineers have 
been working upon the same problems which 
have engaged the attention of our own tech- 
nicians. 

A great many of our educators have realized 
that the problems which confront French, Ger- 
man and American scientists are essentially the 
same; therefore, it is not surprising that almost 
all of the leading schools in the United States re- 
quire their candidates for advanced degrees to 
show a reading knowledge of French or German, 
or both. Those who are most familiar with the 
problems encountered in advanced research work 
know full well that without a reading knowledge 
of French and German the doors to some of the 
richest sources of information are effectively 
closed. As Professor Harold Dyke, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, said, “The 
names Laplace, Buffon, Cuvier, Geoffry de 
Saint-Hilaire, Pasteur and Berthelot are in them- 
selves more suggestive than a problem in electric 
traction, and what they have to say certainly 
more stimulating of thought.” Professor Eric 
Greenfield of Purdue University has this to say: 
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“Since about 1830, German scientists have played a 
highly important part in both theoretical and applied 
chemistry. The German scientist is not only a thor- 
ough and intensive student but is also a prolific writer. 
Thus it happens that a great preponderance of the 
world’s chemical literature is by German authors. 
More magazines and periodicals dealing with chem- 
istry are published in Germany than any other coun- 
try. Many English texts on higher chemistry contain 
an irritatingly large number of references to works 
in German. Some English writers are, moreover, prone 
to make direct and extensive quotations from German 
works.” 

What Professor Greenfield says with reference 
to chemistry is true to a considerable extent with 
respect to many other scientific subjects. Ger- 
man scientists have made important contributions 
in the fields of aeronautics, marine engineering, 
architecture, combustion engineering, electrical 
engineering, land transportation, and so on 
through the gamut of scientific engineering. 

The great German poet, Goethe, said, ““He who 
knows but one language sees the world with but 
one eye,” which means, of course, that there are 
vast stores of information which are not avail- 
able to those who know no language except their 
own. The same idea is conveyed in a report of 
a British Commission appointed by Premier As- 
quith in 1916. This report is quoted as follows: 


“No country can afford to rely upon its domestic 
stores of knowledge. The whole civilized world is a 
co-operative manufactory of knowledge. In science, 
technical and pure, in history, antiquities, law, politics, 
economics, philosophy, new researchers are constantly 
leading to new discoveries, new and fruitful ideas are 
giving new pointers to thought, new applications of 
old principles are being made, old stores are being re- 
arranged, classified, and made available for new pur- 
poses. In this work all the civilized countries of the 
world collaborate, and in no branch of knowledge, 
abstract or concrete, disinterested or applied to the 
uses of man, can the specialist neglect the work of 
foreign students.” 


Not long ago one of our former V. P. I. stu- 
dents, who is now doing research work for a 
firm of chemical engineers, had this to say: “In 
the work I am doing now, my German is becom- 


ing more useful all the time. I couldn’t get along 
without it.” Another student, who is now major- 
ing in chemical engineering, said, “I wish I had 
had German in my freshman year. There are 
so many things in our reference library which 
are printed in German.” A graduate student in 
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electrical engineering with a thesis to write found 
that most of the material bearing directly upon 
his problem was in French. Without the assist- 
ance of a translator, he would have had to change 
his problem. Another V. P. I. student now “on 
his own” in the world of business wants to do 
some special research work in treatment of ce- 
reals and finds that he cannot get far until he 
learns to translate German. 

It is not my purpose in this discussion to say 
that all who study some phase of technical science 
should be required to learn French and German. 
It is quite possible to become an efficient tech- 
nician in some respects without a knowledge of 
these languages; yet, as has been said before, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that any scientist 
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who wishes to distinguish himself, who wishes 
to advance beyond the bounds of mere medioc- 
rity will have a much better chance of doing so 
if he can read French and German. If a student 
is a scientist in the making, his first problem is 
to decide upon the measure of attainment he 
wishes to reach. If he is content with what he 
can learn from his own language, then he does 
not have to bother about French and German. 
Our scientist should decide first of all the dis- 
tance he wishes to travel, and then procure the 
equipment necessary for the trip. If he is not 
going far, foreign languages will not help him 
much, but if he expects to reach the top of his 
profession they should be one of the most useful 
parts of his equipment. 





Making the New Course of Study Succeed 


By RICHARD O. BAGBY, Supervisor, Roanoke 


ERHAPS teachers over the State will be 
interested in knowing of the experiences of 
others in introducing the new course of 


study. There is no set method of procedure to 
follow in dealing with the new course of study. 
That is a point in its favor. The new course 
points out a way of life and that, too, is a point 
in its favor. How to begin is an important ques- 
tion but to begin is still more important. 

After reading over carefully the Introductory 
Section, teachers should then be ready to select 
a Unit of Work under the Center of Interest and 
Aspect for the special grade involved. Teachers 
may take into account all of the knowledge of 
children that they have at command and most 
especially those with whom they are working. 
It is a case of the teacher directing the interests 
as well as the learning processes of the students ; 
otherwise, interests are scattered loosely and 
lightly over a very limited field. 

If you are a first-year high school teacher, you 
will examine carefully all of the textbooks and 
other material you have at command to see how 
much valuable material is available for the tasks 
that you set for your students. What you have 
ready for use will help to assure the success of 
your work. Get all the reading material that you 
can find in the school and about you. Select a 


title for the unit of work through which you ex- 
pect to guide the pupils. 

For starting off in the first year of high school, 
the following title was selected for the first unit 
in the Monroe School in Roanoke: 

How Inventions and Discoveries Have Been 
the Means of Protecting and Conserving Life and 
Property. In this you have an easy starting point, 
for you have material in your textbooks for carry- 
ing on a number of activities. Here are listed 
some of the activities which were presented to the 
students and it is worth mentioning that most of 
the students found much in which to become 
thoroughly interested: 

1. Find out the different kinds of life insur- 
ance and the different purposes for which it is 
used. Use textbooks, pamphlets, policies, agents, 
letters and all other sources available. Use work- 
books for recording information found so that 
reports may be made, oral and written. These 
reports and materials should be kept available for 
inspection by both teacher and pupils. 

2. Make a similar study for accident and health 
insurance. 

3. Make a diligent search for all kinds of in- 
formation on property insurance. To be used for 
reports and discussions. 

4. Search through the books available to find 
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out how insurance came about in a simple way 
to help one another. For oral reports. 

5. Gather all the information you can possibly 
find on who sells insurance, who makes it possi- 
ble, kinds of training insurance workers need, 
number of people employed. This should be 
placed in workbook to help make up summaries. 

6. Make a list of the different kinds of protec- 
tion which people secure through insurance. Show 
how valuable it is for the protection of life and 
property. Graphs and summary tables may be 
studied. Some may be made by students. 

7. Make a list of the inventions and discoveries 
which have been especially valuable in protecting 
and conserving life and property. Use for reports. 

Additional activities which were carried through 
under this Unit of Work will be mentioned very 
briefly. They were as follows: 

8. Finding out what laws the city, county, state 
and federal governments have passed to protect 
and conserve life and property. 

9. Making a list of the things being done in the 
homes to protect life and property. 


10. Writing character sketches of great scien- 
tists who have made great contributions. 


11. Several field trips. 


12. Visitors to class who spoke on protection 
and conservation. 


13. Many letters written for materials. 
14. Studying the work of the CCC boys. 


15. Studying organizations which are for the 
purpose of protection and conservation. 


16. Making a study of state and federal parks. 

17. Studying safety devices. 

18. How to prevent diseases. 

19. A study of cost of police and fire protection 
to city. 

20. A study of the evils of drugs, patent medi- 
cines, alcohol, and the costs to people. 

21. Finding out what to do in case of different 
kinds of accidents. 

22. How a person can keep physically fit. 

23. People employed in the different fields of 
life and property protection and conservation. 
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24. Making lists of the duties of boys and girls 
in conserving and protecting life and property. 

A few other activities came in which were found 
to fit in with what some wished to do. The time 
taken for this Unit of Work was two and one-half 
weeks. More or less time may be employed. An 
evaluation of the merits of this Unit of Work 
came through oral reports, written reports, dis- 
cussions, letters written, exhibits, written tests, 
attitude of the pupils, interest or lack of it, things 
read, amount read, summaries, and things placed 
in the workbook. 

New doors of interest and study were opened 
up for pupils and teacher. The opportunities for 
co-operation with the English teacher, the mathe- 
matics teacher, and the science teacher were ex- 
cellent, all of which helped to reinforce the work. 
The art teacher also helped to tie up much of the 
work by fitting in her work with the unit. There 
is no end to the opportunities for excellent co- 
operation among teachers, principal, superintend- 
ent, students, parents, and the entire community 
as well as the outside. 

Other units which have been carried through 
this fall are: (1) Finding out to what extent 
man’s success and happiness depend upon plant 
life and the improvement of plant life; (2) to 
what extent man depends upon animals and how 
he has improved animals for his use; (3) finding 
out how man’s knoweldge and use of minerals 
have made it possible for him to build up a great 
present day civilization. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall recently said that the Vir- 
ginia schools are mostly good and that the new 
course of study does not intend to leave out any 
of the good but add to it and get more teachers 
to incorporate the good in their work. 

Edward A. Filene says in the July number of 
the Kiwanis Magazine for 1934: “Education in 
this new age will be effective because it will be 
dealing not with the worn-out axioms of former 
ages or with the other-worldly dreams of those 
who can find no place in their utopias for the 
facts of human nature. It will be effective because 
it will be dealing with actualities. There is no 
reason why it should not be as effective in the 
development of social and spiritual values as in 
the development of material achievements.” 
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The Hitch to History 


By DR. J. H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


E school people are so busy with our 

WV) many present pressing and practical 

problems that we have little time for 
thinking how and why our work began, how and 
why we are here on this job of trying to educate 
all the children of all the people, yet it is well 
sometimes to glance back to first principles and 
the beginnings of things. This is a very different 
proposition from that of looking back with ex- 
cessive respect for the past. It is just the oppo- 
site. It simply takes us back to show how our 
work hitches on to history and to the changes in 
human relations. 

Through all the story that tells the develop- 
ment of civilization there is one broad, evident 
fact, namely, that in the early times there seems 
to have been no conception of the rights of the 
individual man. The democratic idea which re- 
gards the value of man as man did not exist, 
nor was there thought of change. It seemed all 
right that most of mankind should remain in 
more or less undiminished ignorance and de- 
pendence. Gradually arose faint beginnings of 
doubt. The lesson we read is this, that the con- 
ditions changed as ignorance diminished and 
knowledge grew. 

In his story of civilization Buckle says, “We 
have found reason to believe that the growth of 
civilization is due to the progress of knowledge, 
and that the progress of knowledge depends on 
the number of truths which the human intellect 
discovers, and on the extent to which they are 
diffused.” This last clause, “the extent to which 
they are diffused,” contains the thought of which 
the ancients had little or no conception. In fact 
little attention was paid until recent times to the 
diffusion of knowledge among all the people. 
The recognition of such an idea as an element 
in civilization is a modern conception. 

It was this increasing recognition of the need 
for the spread of knowledge that brought into 
being the schoolhouse that stands somewhere near 


most of our homes today. It is a long way from 
the ignorance of the masses of peoples of some 
thousands of years ago to the chances for knowl- 
edge which now are near at hand for our chil- 
dren. It is a long way from Babylon to the mod- 
ern schoolhouse. If we could realize all the sig- 
nificance of the schoolhouse, if we could realize 
how the very meaning of the word civilization is 
concentrated there perhaps we would think with 
deeper reverence of the very building, however 
humble it might be. Every man who values hu- 
man freedom and human rights might well doff 
his hat when he passes the humblest schoolhouse. 
It has been a long road, and there is a long 
task yet ahead to build better, without and with- 
in. One of the great present tasks is in fact to 
make education and mere information keep pace 
with each other. We need now more and more 
to keep our eyes on the problem of the values 
of real education. We hardly yet realize fully 
what public education means, what its value is 
in the long history of the growth of civilization. 
And what do we mean by this phrase, the growth 
of civilization? It is not mere words. It stands 
for facts, whether the facts pertain to economics, 
to politics, or to religion as it touches economics 
or politics. The road still stretches so far ahead 
that sometimes it seems as though little advance 
has been made, but readers of history and stu- 
dents who have watched the spread of educa- 
tion know better. In spite of temporary set- 
backs, the democratic idea has grown and spread, 
and it seems sure to continue to grow and spread. 
It is the schoolhouse on the hill, at the cross- 
roads, on the city corner that leads the way. This 
is something to bear in mind when we consider 
the use of public funds. The public school is 
the happiest illustration of the use of the money 
of all the people for the good of all the people. 
It is the incarnation of a democratic ideal, which 
is, we may venture to add, in its essence both an 
outgrowth and a fruitage of a religious ideal. 


ut 
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High School Dividends 


By DENNIS D. FORREST, Principal, Botetourt High School, Gloucester 


F one attempts to engage in business the first 
| thing he asks himself is, Will the business 

pay, does it have a future for development? 
All answers being in the affirmative, he opens 
the business and plies his trade. From time to 
time he takes an inventory of the stock in order 
to find out how he stands with regard to the 
original sum invested. 

The public school is likewise a business and 
it is well that occasionally we take an inventory 
to find out whether or not it is paying dividends 
on the investment made by the county and state 
governments. However, in making this invest- 
ment one cannot measure the worth in terms of 
so many dollars and cents or goods on hand. One 
must go further and measure such intrinsic things 
as character and citizenship. These are the things 
that the public school attempts to mold for the 
good of the community in which the school is 
located. Before passing judgment on the high 
school it becomes necessary that a careful inven- 
tory be made of the graduates of that institu- 
tion. Such questions as the following must be 
asked: What businesses do the graduates pur- 
sue? Where do they live, that is, in or out of 
the county or state? What is their social and 
religious status? Do they continue their educa- 
tion in higher institutions of learning? Are they 
self-supporting? In short, have the graduates 
elevated the standards of citizenship in the com- 
munity? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
graduating from high school pays dividends in- 
dividually and collectively to the county and to 
the state. 

Since 1924, 245 students have graduated from 
Botetourt High School, 84 boys and 161 girls. 
They have entered into 23 different occupations. 
There are 18 teachers, 13 nurses, 21 salesmen, 
6 working for public utilities, 21 farming, 8 are 
working for oil companies, one in social service, 
22 stenographers, 2 lawyers, one doctor, one ac- 
countant, 2 in commercial art, 4 are following 
the seafood industry, one minister, 5 truck 
drivers, 3 in the field of journalism, 2 carpenters, 
one baseball player, 3 working in a sawmill, 2 
are pursers, 43 girls live at home assisting with 


the activities, 48 are home makers. Approxi- 
mately 93 per cent, then, of our graduates are 
gainfully employed. To be sure, high school 
graduation has been an asset to these young peo- 
ple in securing jobs. We can say with assurance 
that graduation from high school pays dividends 
in dollars and cents. 

Where do the high school graduates live? It 
is necessary to know this if we are going to de- 
termine the society in which they work as capa- 
ble citizens, presuming, of course, that high school 
graduates are good citizens and that they are 
going to elevate the society with which they come 
in contact. Approximately 50 per cent are living 
in their parents’ homes, 25 per cent are about the 
serious business of establishing and maintaining 
their own homes, 20 per cent have moved out of 
the county, while only about 5 per cent have 
moved out of the state. Perhaps there is no 
greater boast to good citizenship than to live in 
a well established home and to be steadily em- 


ployed. Our graduates are living in the com- 
munity of their birth and they are enriching the 
lives of the people with whom they come in con- 
Can one ask for greater dividends? 
Religious Activities. — A community and the 
people living therein to be good citizens must 
show evidence of spiritual ideals and take some 


tact. 


part in the religious customs of the place. Itisa 
guide to wholesome living and happiness. Our 
graduates, then, should participate in the church 
of their community. Approximately 98 per cent 
of the graduates since 1924 are church members. 
Eleven per cent of the 245 are Sunday school 
teachers. The public school must have had some- 
thing to do with the perpetuation of their faith 
and their training as teachers. Here we have 
leadership and responsibility. 

Do our graduates continue their education in 
institutions of higher learning? One thing the 
high school must do is to prepare those students 
who are expecting to enter college. It must also 
stimulate a desire in its students to pursue further 
study. Approximately 31 per cent of our gradu- 
ates have attended college; of this number 29 
graduated. Less than one per cent have been 
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returned home for lack of proper preparation. 
This does not take into account the 13 nurses 
and 22 stenographers who had to study in hos- 
pitals and business colleges. The curricula chosen 
by the graduates fall into the following depart- 
ments: (1) Law, (2) business, (3) nursing, (4) 
four-year higher education, (5) teaching, (6) 
technical. Needless to say a high school educa- 
tion was necessary before a student could pursue 
any one of the departments above. In passing, 
we might note that 98 per cent of those who.at- 
tended college did so in institutions in Virginia; 
55 per cent of them remain in Gloucester after 
graduating. 


Social Activities —It cannot be said that edu- 
cation prevents crime but it must be admitted that 
it is one of the deterring factors. Our prisons 
hold a small per cent of college graduates, a 
larger per cent of high school graduates, and a 
still larger per cent of prisoners who have not had 
a common school: education. Crime diminishes 
as education increases. Out of our 245 gradu- 
ates, not one has served a prison term. It might 
be said that poverty and crime go hand in hand. 
Not one of our graduates has experienced pov- 
erty or become a pauper. None of them is an 
object of charity. 

Over a period of ten years 46 per cent of the 
students entering Botetourt High School have 
graduated. Compare this retaining ability of our 
school with that of the state as a whole, which 
was 36 per cent in 1928, and that of the United 
States, which is 40 per cent. The per capita cost 
of their instruction for a year is $32.00. Over 
a four-year period this amounts to $128.00. Esti- 
mating at the extremely low salary of $50.00 a 
month as the average earning of the 245 gradu- 
ates, they would each earn in one year $600.00 
on the original investment of the county and state, 
in dollars and cents alone. How many of our 
investments turn out that well? 

Quoting from Ray Ballou in the N. E. A. Jour- 
nal, “Because of the opportunities created by 
high school education, graduates have learned to 
love liberty, and seek justice. They have been 
enabled to establish happier homes, create greater 
prosperity, and elevate standards of citizenship.” 

Our high schools do pay dividends. They are 
the greatest motivating force in our civilization. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


A NEW VIEW IN INSTRUCTION 

Though it would be foolish to claim that there 
is no such thing as a “dumb” pupil, it is a fact 
that many children adjudged stupid according 
to cut-and-dried criteria are quite the reverse. 
When the child does not respond immediately 
to instruction, that is no sure sign that he is 
stupid. It may be that what with him sinks in 
slowly will be more thoroughly grasped and re- 
tained; or it may be that his particular aptitude 
lies in some other field. The problem of today 
is not to cut and fit the child’s mentality to a 
rigid system of schooling but to cut and fit the 
schooling to the child’s ability to learn. 

A method of particular importance in today’s 
quest for the most adaptable system to meet the 
individual pupil’s needs is the “unit assignment” 
—a term with which every reader of this column 
is doubtless very familiar. Many plans bearing 
earmarks of the unit method, whether labeled 
Winnetka, Dalton, or Morrison, or straight Unit 
Assignment, have been tried out in various 
schools during the past decade. Reports of suc- 
cess have varied. Yet, for stimulating pupil in- 
terest and developing individuality, the unit 
method is conceded to be one of the most effec- 
tive devices of public school instruction. 

The General Curriculum Conference of the 
State Department of Education, held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in August, took as its subject, 
The Evolution of the Unit Method of Teaching. 
At its two sessions, six papers were read on cur- 
rent trends, administrative aspects, and the de- 
velopment of practical units in English, mathe- 
matics and science, and social science. 

These papers appear as a bulletin of the 
“Secondary Education in Virginia” series. 
Though usually distributed only to high school 
principals and superintendents in the State and 
a selected list of other educators, free copies are 
offered to readers of the Virginia Journal of 
Education who apply to the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia, during the month of 
February. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1935 


District A 

CAROLINE: President, W. N. Sheppard, Penola; Vice 
President, Lucy Ann Wright, Sparta; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Thelma Woolfolk, Bowling Green. 

Essex: President, Carlton C. Jenkins, Center Cross; 
Vice President, Marguerite Erdman, Lloyds; Secretary, 
Mrs. Janie W. Smoot, Millers Tavern; Treasurer, Manie 
Garnett, Dunnsville. 

Kinc GeorcE: President, Mrs. C. I. Williams, King 
George; Vice President, L. Healy Settle, Dahlgren; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lucie Mae Gray, Allnutt. 

MippL_EsEx: President, J. L. Lancaster, Saluda; Vice 
President, Elizabeth Armstrong, Warner; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Pitts, Saluda. 

NorTHUMBERLAND - LANCASTER: President, Eldon 
Christopher, Callao; Vice President, T. B. Hall, Wi- 
comico; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Lee Clark, Reedville. 

RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: President, R. B. Gill, 
Oak Grove; Vice President, Clara Norfleet, Hague; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Shirley Wright, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina Sanger, 
vania; Vice President, Gay Broaddus, Marye; Secretary, 
Reba Dameron, RFD 1, Fredericksburg; Treasurer, 
Mary E. Frazier, Orange. 

STAFForD: President, Mrs. Beryl Willis, Fredericks- 
burg; Vice President, Mrs. Charles Smith, Stafford; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude Harrell, R. 2, Fredericks- 


Secretary- 


Spotsyl- 


burg. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Louise Hendricks, Ele- 
mentary School, Fredericksburg ; Vice President, Edward 
Walton, High School, Fredericksburg; 
urer, Mrs. Lorena Neill, High School, 


Secretary-Treas- 


Fredericksburg. 


District B 

Accomac: President, Blanche Joynes, Onancock; 
President, J. D. Hales, Jr., Temperanceville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Etta Bundick, Bloxom. 

EuizasetH City: President, R. E. T. Lewis, Hamp- 
ton High School, Hampton; Vice President, Nan Collier, 
Syms-Eaton School, Hampton; Secretary, Nancy Hud- 
gins, Phoebus School, Phoebus; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
T. Clark, RFD 2, Box 35, Hampton. 

GLoucEsTER: President, D. D. Forrest, Gloucester ; 
Vice President, W. D. Barr, Gloucester Point; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lois Hines, Gloucester. 

Iste or WiGHT: President, Gertrude Kriser, Carrs- 
ville; Vice President, M. C. Burcher, Isle of Wight 
C. H.; Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Holmes Davis, 
Smithfield. 

MATHEWS: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eleanor Powell, Grimstead. 

NANSEMOND: President, L. E. Pettyjohn, Whaley- 
ville; Vice President, W. R. Savage, Holland; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Williams, Chuckatuck. 

NorRTHAMPTON: President, G. C. Hamilton, Nassa- 
wadox; Vice President, Mrs. Loda F. Dunton, Town- 


Vice 


send; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry P. Mapp, Wardtown. 

SouTHAMPTON: President, Sarah Daughtrey, New- 
soms; Vice President, Edward Trice, Capron; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rachel Marks, Ivor. 

Warwick: President, Mrs. Sara Geddy, Hilton Vil- 
lage; Vice President, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Jessie M. Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, Irene Watkins, Messick; Vice Pres- 
ident, W. T. Moore, Poquoson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Carolyn Sinclair, Tabb. 

Newport News: President, Gladys Gambill, Stratford 
Apts., Newport News; Vice President, E. V. Stowitts, 
86 Main St., Hilton Village; Secretary, Margaret Branch, 
125 33rd St., Newport News; Treasurer, Harriet Cutler, 
West Ave., Newport News. 

SuFFOLK: President, Lillian Woodyard, W. Washing- 
ton St., Suffolk; Secretary, Margaret Daughtrey, Bosley 
Ave., Suffolk; Treasurer, Daisy Mitchell, Pinner St., 
Suffolk. 


Fran Williamson; 


District C 


Cuar.es City, JAMEs City and New KEnt: President, 
Ella Nance, Charles City; Vice President, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cox, New Kent; Secretary-Treasurer, Phoebe 
Broaddus, Toano. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester; 
Vice President, Mrs. I. Pearman, 229 S. Jefferson St., 
Petersburg; Secretary, James I. Wood, Moseley; Treas- 
urer, Fred D. Thompson, Midlothian, 

GOOCHLAND: President, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill; Vice 
President, Verna Hull, Cardwell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jettie Talley, Crozier. 

HANOVER: President, Joseph Rotella, Atlee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, W. T. Steele, R. 5, Richmond; 
Vice President, R. J. Johnson, Highland Springs; Sec- 
retary, Dorothy Kelly, 2600 Hawthorne Ave., Richmond; 
Treasurer, Hilda S. Warren, R. 5, Richmond. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, Olive Bagby, Stevens- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Olga Pitts, Shanghai. 

Kinc WILi1AM: President, Clarence H. Spain, Man- 
quin; Vice President, Louise Reynolds, Sweet Hall; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Cornelia B. Hogg, West Point. 

RicHMOND City: President, Algar Woolfolk, East 
End Jr. High School, Richmond; Vice President, W. 
Roland Galvin, Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond; Secretary, Mrs. Eleanor P. Rowlett, 4828 W. 
Seminary Ave., Richmond; Treasurer, I. Blanche Thrus- 
ton, Albert H. Hill Jr. High School, Richmond. 

WiuiAMssurG: President, Mary S. Howison, Wil- 
liamsburg; Vice President, Annetta Gwaltney, Williams- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Matier, Williams- 
burg. 

District D 
AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, Amelia; Vice Presi- 


dent, Mrs. O. B. Ward, Amelia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. E. Claypool, Mattoax. 
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Brunswick: (No report.) 

CUMBERLAND: President, Annie L. Stone, Farmville; 
Vice President, Lillian Minkle, Farmville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James S, Godsey, Cumberland. 

DinwippiE: President, T. T. Atkinson, Champe; Vice 
President, John R. Doyle, McKenney; Secretary, Kathe- 
rine Wilkinson, Carson; Treasurer, John P. Atkinson, 
Champe. 

GREENSVILLE: President, J. A. Scott, Emporia; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Bernice Loehr, Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, Joe Hardy, Keysville; Vice 
President, J. H. Revere, Kenbridge; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Hattie Lee Williams, Victoria. 

Nottoway: President, L. D. Siegfried, Burkeville; 
Vice President, J. M. Eason, Crewe; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Agnes Epes, Box 215, Blackstone. 

POWHATAN: President, J. T. Walker, Jr., Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances A. Cobb, Powhatan. 

PRINCE Epwarp: President, Anna L. Anderson, Green 
Bay; Vice President, H. C. Bradshaw, Darlington 
Heights; Secretary-Treasurer, Hallie A. McCraw, Farm- 
ville. 

Prince Georce: President, James Sutherland, Prince 
George; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Eunice W. Hayes, 
Hopewell, R. 1. 

Surry: President, Audrey Bishop, Claremont. 

Sussex: President, J. L. Francis, Wakefield; Vice 
President, L. W. Harding, Sussex; Secretary, Cecelia 
Hiller, Stony Creek; Treasurer, Hannah Allen, Waverly. 

HopeweEt_: President, Mrs. Nell Hogan, Crescent 
Hills, Hopewell; Vice President, Charles W. Smith, 13 
Solt Apt., Hopewell; Secretary, Lila W. Sinclair, City 
Point Court, Apt. 2, Hopewell; Treasurer, Ellen Costen- 
bader, 110 N. Fifteenth St., Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG: President, Elsie Ribble, 301 S. Jeffer- 
son St., Petersburg; Vice President, Howard Freas, 
Lawrence St., Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Ella 
Morrison, 437 Harrison St., Petersburg. 


District E 


CHARLOTTE: President, Mrs. Clara E. Carpenter, Phe- 
nix; Vice President, Thomas Williams, Wylliesburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sue Pearce, Ontario. 

FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Irene Bennett, Glade Hill; Treasurer, Elsie 
Turner, Wirtz. 

HAuiFAx: President, W. S. Adkisson, Jr., Clover; 
Vice President, J. N. Harker, Jr., Cluster Springs; Sec- 
retary, Sarah Craddock, Cluster Springs; Treasurer, 
E. S. Snead, Jr., Halifax. 

Henry: President, George Burton, Spencer; Vice 
President, Russell V. Long, Ridgeway; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Athena Campourakis, Ridgeway. 

MECKLENBURG: President, C. H. Morgan, LaCrosse; 
Vice President, W. A. Early, Clarksville; Secretary, 
Agnes Gregory, Chase City; Treasurer, C. B. Green, 
Boydton. 

Patrick: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. B. Patton, Jr., Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs, 
E. May Brammer, Woolwine. 
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PITTSYLVANIA: President, Paul G. Hook, Chatham; 
Vice President, M. C. Davis, R. 3, Danville; Martha 
Viccellio, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, Grover S. Tome, Broad St., 
Danville; Vice President, Lula Boisseau, 733 Main St., 
Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn T. Mitchell, 304 
Virginia Ave., Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, Mrs. E. G. Penn, Martins- 
ville; Vice President, N. H, Hurt, Martinsville; Secre- 
tary, Nancy Dickerson, Martinsville; Treasurer, Sabra 
Walker, Martinsville. 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, W. R. Beazley, Blue Spring 
Run; Vice President, F. H. Hoover, Hematite; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Elise Goode, Covington. 

AMHERST: President, Tyler Fulcher, Madison Heights ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar. 

AppoMATTox: President, Carrie Parker, Vera; Vice 
President, Nola Burkey, Appomattox; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth Fizer, Pamplin. 

Beprorp: President, A. J. Camden, Big Island; Vice 
President, H. P. Mays, Huddleston; Secrctary-Treasurer, 
Gladys E. Parker, Montvale. 

Botetourt: President, E. E. Trent, Troutville; Vice 
President, L. T. Frantz, Fincastle; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Emma Martin, Buchanan. 

BucCKINGHAM: President, Thomas B, Watkins, Dill- 
wyn; Vice President, Mrs. M. T. Bransford, Scottsville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marjorie Pearson, Dillwyn. 

CAMPBELL: President, A. N. Myers, Brookneal; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Moseley, Rustburg. 

RockKsripcE: President, Mrs. J. B. Wood, Goshen; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anna D. Withrow, Goshen. 

BuEeNA VisTA: President, Mary Guill, Buena Vista; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie Meador, Buena Vista. 

Currton Force: President, Margaret VanHorn, 933 
McCormick St., Clifton Forge; Vice President, Ruth 
Clay, Alleghany St., Clifton Forge; Secretary, Enid 
Evans, Brussels St., Clifton Forge; Treasurer, Betty 
McCoy, McCormick St., Clifton Forge. 

LyncuBuRG: President, Jack Evans, Robert E. Lee 
Jr. High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Susie Jones, 
Thomas Miller School, Lynchburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. F. Burmahin, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg. 


District G 

AvucustTa: President, Maurice M. Collins, Churchville. 

Batu: President, M. H. Bell, Hot Springs; Vice 
President, Marjorie Carter, Millboro; Secretary, Mrs. 
George Simpson, Hot Springs; Treasurer, Evelyn Rogers, 
Hot Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Eva D. Massey, White Post; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary E. Thompson, White Post. 

FREDERICK: President, Robert Aylor, Stephens City; 
Vice President, R. A. Wall, Stephens City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Stickley, Vaucluse. 

HicHLAND: President, Henry P. White, McDowell; 
Vice President, C. G. Bailey, Crabbottom; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Seybert Beverage, Monterey. 

Pace: President, Frank Judy, Stanley; Vice Presi- 
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dent, H. E. Wakeman, Stanley; Secretary, L. M. Bohan- 
non, Luray; Treasurer, Edwin Rothgeb, Luray. 

RocKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, R. P. G. Bowman, Harrisonburg; 
Secretary, Leta C. Showalter, Broadway; Treasurer, 
Mark Myers, Dayton. 

SHENANDOAH: President, Mark S. Roller, Toms Brook; 
Vice President, W. J. Stirewalt, New Market; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. A. Burkett, Quicksburg. 

WarrEN: President, Mary Sinclair, Happy Creek; 
Vice President, Martha B. Burruss, Front Royal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mae Burke Fox, Front Royal. 

Harrisonsurc: President, Virginia Long, High School, 
Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie Walker, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, C. Glenn Wenner, Lee High 
School, Staunton; Vice President, Ellen Wallace, Thomas 
Jefferson School, Staunton; Secretary, Mae Teufel, 
Thomas Jefferson School, Staunton; Treasurer, Julia 
Dickerson, Stonewall Jackson School, Staunton. 

WINCHESTER: President, Mrs. W. Alan Peery, 215 E. 
Cork St., Winchester; Vice President, Bessie Corkey, 
515 S. Washington St., Winchester; Secretary, Virginia 
Silver, 126 Peyton St., Winchester; Treasurer, Susan 
Saulsbury, 406 N. Loudoun St., Winchester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, L. J. Williams, 15 Lee High- 
way, Cherrydale; Vice President, Elizabeth Beale, 9 S. 
Ballston Ave., Ballston; Secretary, Margaret Johnson, 
216 Court House Road, Clarendon; Treasurer, Mrs. Elsie 
Ellis, 110 Columbia St., Cherrydale. 

CuLrerer: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Walker Turner, Culpeper. 

FarrFAx: President, Gordon E. Smith, Fairfax; 
Vice President, J. E. Bauserman, Alexandria, R. 1; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martha E. Reely, Alexandria, Box 
143. 

Fauvguier: President, Thomas Helm, The Plains; 
Vice President, Philip DeZerega, Hume; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Henry Smith, Warrenton. 

Loupoun: President, Ruth E. Dillon, Purcellville; 
Vice President, Grace Jenkins, Hamilton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles Monroe, Ashburn. 

Prince WILLIAM: President, Harry Love, Manassas; 
Vice President, Elizabeth Vaughan, Occoquan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Katherine Foster, Haymarket. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Mrs. L. H. Luttrell, Amiss- 
ville; Vice President, Mary Stark, Woodville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Miller, Washington. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, Clara Pitts, 1401 Russell 
Road, Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Rebecca 
Edwards, Edgewood Terrace, Belle Haven, Alexandria. 


District I 


Bianp: President, R. P. Reynolds, Rocky Gap; Vice 
President, G. G. Wygal, Ceres; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arraga McNeil, Ceres. 

Grayson: President, Roy E. Kyle, Galax; Vice Pres- 
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ident, Watson Helvy, Independence; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ralph Rhudolph, Independence. 

SmyTH: President, Mrs. Nannie Pruner, Marion; 
Vice President, Mrs. C. E. Anderson, Saltville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 

WASHINGTON: President, B. T. Smith, Wallace; Vice 
President, W. C. Mock, Damascus; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gertrude Hillenberg, Abingdon. 

WytTHE: President, C. M. Bussinger, Austinville; 
Vice President, J. L. Reynolds, Rural Retreat; Secre- 
tary, D. J. Horne, Cripple Creek; Treasurer, Betty Jack- 
son, Max Meadows. 

BrisTo:: President, Mrs. H. N. Baldwin, 238 Oak St., 
Bristol; Vice President, Hazel Worley, 707 Fairview St., 
Bristol; Secretary, E. A. Goble, 330 Moore St., Bristol; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Harry Sherwood, 709 Park St., Bristol. 


District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Harold F. Swartz, North Gar- 
den; Vice President, Joel T. Kidd, Earlysville; Secre- 
tary, Bertha Brockenborough, Batesville; Treasurer, 
Hazel H. McAllister, Alberene, 

FLUVANNA: President, J. B. M. Carter, Fork Union; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Virginia Jones Snead, Carys- 
brook. 

GREENE: President, Mrs. Bledsoe Parrot, Ruckers- 
ville; Vice President, Oval Haney, Ruckersville; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anna Watson, Ruckersville. 

Loutsa: President, W. J. Garber, Buckner; Vice 
President, L. N. Nichols, Trevilians; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Edith F. Layman, Perkinsville. 

Mapison: President, Norman Carpenter, Brightwood; 
First Vice President, Tom Hale, Rochelle; Second Vice 
President, Reba Huckstep, Madison; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Louise Renalds, Criglersville. 

Netson: President, H. Peyton Creasy, Shipman; Vice 
President, G. D. Lawman, Nelly’s Ford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

ORANGE: President, Hugh Ross, Barboursville; Vice 
President, Genevieve Smith, Mine Run; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Charline Williams, Rapidan. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, C. J. M. Blume, Jeffer- 
son Park, Charlottesville; Secretary, Madge Trevillian, 
114 E. High St., Charlottesville; Treasurer, Lucy Jones, 
West Main St., Charlottesville. 


District K 


BuCHANAN: President, J. E. Smith, Box 145, Grundy; 
Vice President, Melvin Fields, Hurley; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth Dennis, Grundy. 

DICKENSON: President, James M. Skeen, Clintwood; 
Vice President, A. E. Stanley, Clintwood; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sophronia Rasnick, Dante. 

Lee: President, Mae Reasor, Ewing; Vice President, 
Mrs. Pearl Ewing, Jonesville; Secretary-Treasurer, Irma 
Shufflebarger, St. Charles. 

RusseE__: President, H. H. Taylor, Cedar Bluff; Vice 
President, Joe McFarlane, Lebanon; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marguerite Settle, Honaker. 

Scott: President, J. Leland Blair, Gate City; Secre- 
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tary, Etta Daugherty, Gate City, R. 1; Treasurer, A. W. 
Stair, Gate City. 

TAZEWELL: President, S. M. Spraker, Cedar Bluff, 
R.F.D.; Vice President, S. F. Geiger, Tazewell; Secre- 
tary, Elizabeth Powell, Richlands; Treasurer, J. B. 
Boyer, Tazewell, 

Wise: President, J. B. Roller, Coeburn; Vice Presi- 
dent, O. M. Morris, Pound; Secretary-Treasurer, Jean 
Hyatt, Norton. 


District L 


NorroLk: President, J. H. Kelly, R.F.D. 3, Hickory; 
Vice President, Carolyn Hardy, 11 Alden Ave., Cradock, 
Portsmouth; Secretary-Treasurer, Della R. Poole, R.F.D. 
4, Box 2-B, Norfolk. 

Princess ANNE: President, Leon Mason, R.F.D. 2, 
Kempsville, Norfolk; Secretary, Marion Petree, Court- 
house, Princess Anne; Treasurer, Adelia Dabney, Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

Norro.tk City: President, M. J. Ober, James Monroe 
School, Norfolk; Vice President, J. J. Brewbaker, Rob- 
ert E. Lee School, Norfolk; Corresponding Secretary, 
Delphine Hurst, Music Dept., Norfolk Schools, Norfolk; 
Recording Secretary, H. S. Rorer, Maury High School, 
Norfolk; Treasurer, William A. Manson, Maury High 
School, Norfolk. 

PorTtsMoUTH: President, Mrs. Louise Fontaine, 112 
Middle St., Portsmouth; Vice President, Louise Mays, 
315 Webster Ave., Portsmouth; Secretary, Ella A. Stover, 
306 Dinwiddie St., Portsmouth; Treasurer, John Drag- 
seth, 21 Hatton St., Portsmouth. 

SoutH Norrotk: President, S. B. Tatem, 1317 21st 
St., South Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, Lucile Scaff, 
704 Colonial Ave., South Norfolk. 


District M 


CarroL_t: President, F. E. DeHaven, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, H. Rickman, Sylvatus; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy J. Green, Hillsville. 

Craic: President, C. J. Apperson, New Castle; Vice 
President, Ruby Lemon, New Castle; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Nathan Canode, Craig Healing Springs. 

Fioyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Vice Presi- 
dent, Ruby Hylton, Alum Ridge; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sue Weddle, Check. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. James A. Newton, Narrows. 

MontTcoMEry: President, A. M. Bruce, Blacksburg; 
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Vice President, Mary R. Gardner, Christiansburg; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Alice Harwood, Riner. 

Putaski: President, A. L, Ingles, Pulaski; Vice 
President, Holbart Allison, Delton; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia E. Snider, Pulaski. 

RoANOKE: President, T. Edwin Burke, Glenmary Apt., 
Salem; Vice President, Mrs. Louella T. Scott, Vinton; 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Starkey, 395 W. Main St., 
Salem; Treasurer, Ann Hogan, Floyd Star Rt., Roanoke. 

Raprorp: President, Ethel Roberts, East Radford; 
Vice President, Lucian D. Adams, Radford; Secretary, 
Mrs. O. S. Kuhn, 1116 Grove Ave., East Radford; 
Treasurer, Ollie Long, New River Depot. 

RoANOKE City: President, Mary Duncan, 128 Broad 
St., Salem; Vice President, R. V. Akers, 166 High St., 
Salem; Secretary, Catherine Amiss, 117 Broad St., Sa- 
lem; Treasurer, Blanche Simpson, 624 Belleville Road, 
Ral. Ct., Roanoke. 


Other Local Associations 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION: President, R. V. 
Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickinson, 
Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Sara B. Tucker, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Ottie 
C. Craddock, Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. H. Dodd, 405% Hanover St., Fredericksburg ; 
Vice President, Dr. Roy Cook, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Wakefield, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
Raus M. Hanson, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C, H. Huffman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg. 

State TEACHERS CoLLecE, RApForp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, State Teachers College, East Radford; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mae Kelly, State Teachers College, East 
Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: President, Dr. J. L. New- 
comb, University; Vice President, Dr. J. L. Manahan, 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. W. H. Faulkner, 
University. 

VirGINIA PoLyTecuNic INsTITUTE: President, John E. 
Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, E. C. Ma- 
gill, Blacksburg. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL FoR DEAF AND BLIND: President, 
Mrs. M. Genevieve Coville, Staunton; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ruth Rosen, Staunton. 








VIRGINIA BREAKFAST AT ATLANTIC CITY 


All Virginians attending the Department of Superintendence, Atlantic City, February 
23-28, 1935, should keep in mind the Virginia Breakfast Tuesday, February 26, 8 A. M., 
at the Claridge Hotel. All those planning to be present on that occasion should notify 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Virginia Director, Gatewood School, Norfolk, Va. 
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The Principal’s Responsibility for Leadership 


and Organization 
By EDITH B. JOYNES, Principal, Washington-Gatewood Schools, Norfolk 


school” has become a truism. The elemen- 
tary principal has a key position in educa- 
He has charge of a school that reaches the 
Public at- 


ee proverb “as is the principal, so is the 


tion. 
largest number of patrons and pupils. 
titudes regarding education are molded in a large 
measure while the children of each family are 
attending the elementary school. 

H. G. Wells, in addressing an assemblage in 
London, declared: “I want to teach shamelessness 
to school teachers. I want to teach them arro- 
gance and aggression. Arrogance and the dispo- 
sition to take hold of the world is not a character- 
istic of all schoolmasters. A lot of them seem 
to be unconscious of the amount and range of their 
functions. They don’t seem to realize that the 
world is not a going concern but a finished affair 
in which they have a subordinate and supplemen- 
tary part. They are a shy and specialized peo- 
ple who keep together on holidays.” Then turn- 
ing his thoughts to “the new and better world” 
and the “reconstructed life,” he said, “When the 
reconstructed life exists for school teachers, will 
it be possible to conceive of any escape from the 
distressful life that mankind lives today.” 

The teachers, pupils and patrons look to the 
principal for leadership ; regardless of supervisors 
in the system, all eyes are focused on the prin- 
cipal. They look to him for counsel and guidance 
in all educational affairs. So to do the work, I 
suggest that he will be compelled to abandon his 
“shyness,” his love of all cloister habits and herd- 
ing almost exclusively with his own group. Asa 
leader of a group of teachers and children, he 
must be alert and aggressive in obtaining suitable 
environment and adequate aids to make possible 
the most complete program for those under his 
supervision. 

When a new course of study is adopted for 
us, the principal must assume the responsibility 
for adapting it to fit the conditions in his own 
local school. He may not have had any part in 
the planning of this course, but he is responsi- 
ble for its use. Thus the educational policies and 


theories which have been adopted for the entire 
school system must finally find their expression 
in the classroom. This requires vision, keen in- 
sight, broad knowledge and a willingness to co- 
operate in a determined effort to make it a suc- 
cess. In practice, the elementary principal is only 
responsible for a leadership in elementary edu- 
cation, but to be a success he must have a vision 
and knowledge of the entire program of educa- 
tion in order to have the proper perspective re- 
garding the relations of the elementary unit to 
all other units in the school system as the high 
schools build upon the foundation that has been 
laid in the elementary schools. Consequently, 
he has a continuous challenge of organizing and 
administering his school in a fashion which will 
permit the adopted theories and principles to re- 
ceive expression in classroom instruction. The 
kind of education which children receive is de- 
pendent upon how the school is organized and 
administered. Regardless of the kind of school, 
the tools of learning must be mastered. We say 
again and again to the child, “You must learn.” 
“You must think for yourself.” “You must learn 
the difference between a lie and the truth, be- 
tween guesses and facts, between misinformation 
and reliable information.” In learning these fun- 
damentals of education, the child should be taught 
in a human and social way so as to get real joy 
from learning. This love of learning as a way 
of life is deeper and broader than the schools. 
During this year, many of us have had to look 
after the physical wants of the children, as in 
many homes there was little food and fuel as both 
parents had been out of employment for months 
and months. We cannot expect under-nourished 
children to be alert and to succeed in their work. 
Neither can we expect them to be happy when 
they are in need. The principal and his staff 
have made every effort to see that these children 
have not been denied their rightful heritage. They 
have needed spiritual food. Their lives have been 
saddened. Brightness has gone out of their 
world. Again the principal and the staff must 
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be ready to guide their footsteps and meet them 
with a smile and encourage them. 

With the school carrying an ever-increasing 
load, with the distress due to the unemployment 
and with the breakdown, the homes have added 
to the obligation of the school in the care of its 
pupils. The principal and his corps of teachers 
are responsible in many cities for administering 
part of the relief program, especially that part 
which has direct connection with children. To 
see that such relief work reaches those who need 
it, to maintain the proper co-operation with social 
welfare agencies and to supervise the collection 
of money, food and clothing in the schools are 
responsibilities which are usually delegated to the 
principal and which give an important opportunity 
to improve the welfare of childhood. 

Through the children direct contact may be 
made between school and parents. If the chil- 
dren are interested in the school, the parents will 
be. The loyalty of the children to the school is 
caught by the parents and the opinions of the 
children regarding the school become the opinions 
of the parents. Do not misunderstand me, it is 
not necessary for a school to put on a vaudeville 
in order to entertain and interest the children. 
Good teaching and personal interest will stimulate 
learning in the various activities of the school cur- 
riculum which will result in educational growth. 
Parents often become interested and are able to 
understand our educational system of today 
through the discussions at home of the pupils’ 
work. 

The intelligent and sympathetic principal is con- 
stantly on the alert to seize every opportunity to 
direct the activities of adult groups in his com- 
munity so that their work will be constructive. 

In order to bring about a closer relationship it 
is necessary that these groups know about the 
scientific development in modern education. Per- 
haps one of the most difficult tasks is to get the 
parents to believe that the new way in teaching 
today is better than the old. In business, ideas 
change rapidly, new ideas soon replace the old, 
but in education changes are much slower. 

Many times it becomes necessary for a principal 
to arouse a community to the needs of the school, 
and under those circumstances, he should always 
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be a gentleman, tactful, honest and fair. With 
these principles as ground rules, he is almost cer- 
tain to win in any contest, if he is a good citizen. 

Now what constitutes a good citizen? For the 
average person, giving an honest day’s work, or 
an honest article for an honest price, providing 
well for one’s family, being a good neighbor, vot- 
ing at the primaries in regular elections, support- 
ing church, charity and social work constitute the 
bulk of good citizenship. For the school princi- 
pal it is more. The principal’s big job is in his 
own community where he is known and can hit 
the hardest blow for the right. He must do many 
things as the leader in his community ; if need be, 
he must enter the fray for the welfare of the 
school. He must have a comprehensive grasp of 
current problems; direct the public relations pro- 
gram if it is to succeed; be active in politics, but 
not an intense partisan; be active in religious 
work. It is necessary for him to know the lead- 
ing citizens of his community and be a member 
of the leading business, political, charitable, social 
and religious organizations. He must be strong 
enough to insure accurate information and wise 
counsel should it be needed. It is only in this way 
that he can secure the consideration due his com- 
munity and his school. Because some have failed 
to do this in the past, the general public is wofully 
bewildered today at the mounting cost and adverse 
criticism of our schools. 

The teachers look to the principal as their leader. 
This year, they have needed encouragement in 
order to meet the additional burdens, larger classes 
and less income. But, regardless of their feeling 
of insecurity, the principal has been responsible 
for maintaining the splendid morale of the teach- 
ers which has been so noticeable among the edu- 
cational people of the nation. In many communi- 
ties the teachers have worked without pay but 
their professional devotion has never been higher. 

An important task of the principal is to lead his 
teachers to see the value of organization, which 
is so helpful in maintaining the professional atti- 
tude toward teaching. In order to do this, he must 
first believe in it himself. He must live, talk and 
practice organization, not only in his local asso- 
ciation but state and national. He should encour- 
age study groups, also encourage teachers to par- 
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ticipate in these study programs which lead to a 
better understanding of the results to be gained 
through organization work. Teacher and prin- 
cipal must be interested in civic clubs, keep abreast 
of the times, and be able to express themselves 
wisely concerning all of the affairs of the com- 
munity. 


On every side there is a demand for economy. 
Regardless of economy the effectiveness of the 
learning must not be lessened. Again the prin- 
cipal is responsible for a thrifty and careful ad- 
ministration of education for less money than was 
spent in more prosperous times. He must make 
it his business to see that the essential school serv- 
ices are maintained. 


The principal and his staff must assume the re- 
sponsibility to refine and to improve the use of 
technique and by this method improve and refine 
the life and character of the future citizens of 
tomorrow. 


Each of us must have a goal because without 
a goal we are lost. If the goal is to be useful, 


You Aren't Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 


Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


That’s what a Teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: ‘‘IiIness doesn’t make you half as sick when all the worry 
is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You pay your bills promptly, for 
you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as claim is filed.” 

Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the T. C. U. Umbrella and 
letting the T. C. U. share the risk of less of income by reason of Acci- 
dent, Sickness and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. : 

Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off and mail 
for complete information. It will place you under no obligation. 


, 942 T.C. U. Bldg. 
--Teachers Casualty Underwriters Siwhe Sam _ 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


' 
: (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
' 


ee ee ee Lee -! 
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it must require some effort to reach it, for the 
value of the goal is not so much in the attain- 
ment as in the pursuit. The poet was right when 
he said that “not failure, but low aim was crime.” 
So let us see that we set a worthy goal and that 
that goal be the very best education that we are 
capable of planning for the children of the nation. 
They will be the citizens of tomorrow who will 
carry on a democracy established by our fore- 
fathers. Let us educate them in our public school, 
which belongs to us all. It is democracy’s great- 
est gift to civilization, therefore, let us cherish 
and improve our schools. 


HECTOGRAPH 


New Seatwork Material for Lower Grades 
Each sheet a master copy printed in hectograph ink, 
ready to reproduce from 50 to 75 copies on any 
gelatin duplicator. Practical and economical time- 
savers. Wide assortment of subjects: Reading, Ist 
and 2d grades; ‘‘My Bird Book,” 2d to 5th grades; 
“‘My Eskimo Book,” 3A to 5th grade; Holidays of 
the Year, 2A or 3B; Numberland Fun, Ist grade; 
ABC Pre-Primer; ‘‘My Indian Book,” 2A or 3B; 
Arithmetic, 2d and 3d grades; Phonic Moviegram 
(not duplicating). Money back if not delighted after 
seeing ks. Write for catalog and free sample 
page. Specify grade. 
Morgan-Dillon & Company 
5154 N. Clark St., Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 





Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are you a 
promising beginner? Write, telling us about your- 
self. Many employers list all of their vacancies 
with us because they know that we select candi- 
dates carefully. We have filled educational posi- 
tions on three continents. Eleventh year. 
BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A TOUR TO THE 


N. E. A. to be held in DENVER 


June 30-July 5, 1935 
Optional Side Tripsto: Salt Lake City Colorado Springs 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 
Yellowstone National Park California 
If interested, write for one of my booklets 
ANTOINETTE POOL 
703 West Princess Anne Road, e « 


(c VIRGINIA 7 
: ENGRAVING CO. : 
ARTISTS —&%— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


Norfolk, Va. 
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Gum Massage belongs in 





every classroom 









at 


@ Repeating the class drill 


in oral hygiene at home, 
children soon learn to massage their gums. 





‘Massage MOU qu Ms Quy tume 
» edad Prush 4o wre teeth a 





© To keep healthy, children’s gums need 
far more stimulation than today's soft, 
creamy foods afford. 


vERY teacher today knows 

how much oral health counts 
in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to 
safeguard the soundness of their 
teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum mas- 
sage is now encouraged along with 
the daily brushing of the teeth. 
Adopted by teachers, with the 
hearty approval of the dental 


Published in the interest of Better Health 





@Gum Massace Is Now Inctupep 1n Orat Hycrene CLASSES: These 


health routine! 





children are learning to avoid gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by 
massaging their gums when they clean their teeth, 


profession, class drills teach the 
youngsters how to keep their 
gums healthy. 

Even now gum massage would 

not be necessary if hard, fibrous 
foods had not almost entirely dis- 
appeared from modern menus. In- 
stead we eat foods too soft and 
creamy to afford any work for 
the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby — 
they tend to bleed easily. 
’ “Pink tooth brush” is a warn- 
ing. Neglected, it may lead to gum 
troubles such as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

To demonstrate the correct use 
of the tooth brush for massaging 
the gums at home, teachers in- 
struct their pupils to hold the in- 
dex finger near the outside of 
the jaw. It is then gently rotated 
from the base of the gums to- 





ward the teeth, The simple 
explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and 
starts a fresh, invigorating flow 
through the gum walls. This action 
the youngsters can see for them- 
selves at home before a mirror. 


y r y 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly healthy,gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning 
the gum walls as well as cleaning 
the teeth. And its refreshing fla- 
vor wins even children to its use. 
Ipana’s ziratol content makes 
it splendid for tender gums. Try 
it yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. But [pana 
or no, every educator now can 
spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children 
the habit of gum massage. 


4 


= by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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Le francais a Québec 
By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Principal, High School, W ise 


ate it at the long table under an open shed; 

and she ate heartily, I observed. Evidently 
she had been a great eater for a number of years. 
She would weigh something over two hundred, 
I judged. 

“Good morning, Mister,” she said to me, plac- 
ing a juicy bite of meat back on her plate. She 
smiled. Before I could reply, she added, “Or 
should I say, ‘Bon jour, Monsieur’ ?” 

I said, “Good morning” with a southern flavor, 
for I had no other to offer. 

“Ah!” breathed the woman, waddling upon 
her seat which was full to overflowing, “you're 
from the South. Well, I came up to see what it 
was like in old Quebec. I studied up a bit on 
French before I left, and I don’t know what I’d 
have done if I hadn’t. Starved, I ’spect. You 


S« cooked her meal beside her tent. She 


know, if you go to a store and want bread you 
say ‘Ge pain.’ If it’s potatoes, you say, ‘Ge potat 
(pommes de terre is not used in any grocery).’” 


Where the woman picked up the “Ge” I don’t 
know, but in the late afternoon I happened to 
be standing in a grocery when Madam Large 
breezed in. She beamed at me. I said, “Good 
afternoon.” Madam Large looked at the clerk, 
who, of course, could speak English along with 
her French else she wouldn’t have had a job, but 
Madam Large seemed to think it necessary to 
prove to me that she ate by use of her knowledge 
of French. 

“T want,” she began in English and ended in 
one word of French, “some ge pain.” 

“Very well, Madam,” said the clerk, quite ac- 
customed to both languages being slaughtered 
throughout each working day. The long loaf of 
bread, unwrapped, was brought and thrust over 
the counter into the arms of the woman who 
must eat and eat much. The woman beamed 
at me as if to say, “Don’t you see, I’d starve to 
death if I didn’t know enough French to use in 
purchasing my food?” 

While about 98% of the population of the city 
of Quebec speak French all the time, those who 
are in business must also be able to handle Eng- 
lish. English comes in the school courses along 
about the fourth or fifth grades. Then about as 


much English is learned as our French students 
learn French. They learn to translate, but when 
the English words are strung along in spoken 
sentences they do not understand them. An un- 
derstanding of the oral English, one is told, comes 
by association with those who speak the lan- 
guage. The same may be said of French, or any 
other foreign language. 

We often hear in the States that Canadian 
French is a mixed language, a patois. To a small 
degree this may be true. Nevertheless, the Cana- 
dian Frenchman has little difficulty in under- 
standing the Parisian. “Parisian French is 
faster,” they say. 

One Canadian Frenchman who ran a filling 
station said to me, “I learn English faster when 
I can talk to some one who knows some French. 
If he can tell me in French what a certain ex- 
pression in English means, I get it quicker.” And 
for this reason I shouldn’t wonder but what one 
wanting to learn to speak French would have as 
good an opportunity in Quebec as in Paris. If 
one does not understand the French sentence, 
there is nearly always some one around to ex- 
plain what it means in English. 

In view of the fact that Quebec is bi-lingual one 
cannot help but pick up written phrases every- 
where. On a highway sign one will see, for in- 
stance, ‘““Gauche—Left,” “Arretez—Stop,” etc. 

One may attend either English or French thea- 
ters; the French ones, however, will be of little 
entertaining value to the one who does not have 
a handling knowledge of French. Most of these 
films are imported from Paris and, naturally, 
rapid fire French is spoken. 

Strange as it may seem, the bulk of the Quebec 
population attend English - speaking pictures. 
This, it seems, is slowly spreading English over 
that portion of the Dominion which is often 
called New France. Perhaps with the radio and 
the moving picture ever improving, French some 
day will be the less stressed language of this 
province. 

While Laval University in the city of Quebec 
is one of the outstanding universities on the con- 
tinent, it is not open during the summer. When 
asked why, an answer came, “Why should it stay 
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So Little 


never before bought 


So Much 


open in summer? It has all the money it needs.” 
Whether or not this answer was correct, I can- 
not say. Anyhow, it seems that this beautiful 
old city has a splendid opportunity to draw sum- 
mer students from the States, and is not making 
the most of it. 

Other Canadian provinces hold summer schools 
along the St. Lawrence, in and around Quebec, 
so that their French teachers may brush up on 
the language in a practical way. Too, the city 
has a number of business schools which make a 
specialty of teaching business French. The 
whole city is a laboratory, whether one goes to 
school or not. Too often we in the United States 
study only for credit. Whatever we learn we 
want a degree to show for it, or we want it 
written out on some kind of paper in order that 
we may exhibit what we know to some one else 
—from the paper, not from that which we have 
in our minds. 

I am reminded of this thought when I recall 
having met in the above mentioned city a per- 
son who was a graduate of a well known school 
of that city. She had attained to graduation and 
had received a diploma but could not get a job 
because she could not speak English, regardless 
of the fact that she had studied English several 
years and had a paper showing that she had 
done so. 

Anyhow, why learn a foreign language? To 
get a degree? Why learn science? To get a 
degree? Why learn anything? To get a piece 
of paper saying we have done so and so? 





U. S. COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER TO 
SPEAK IN RICHMOND, FEBRUARY 19 


Superintendents, principals, teachers, and members of 
school boards living within a convenient radius of Rich- 
mond will have the opportunity of hearing the Honorable 
J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, conduct a panel discussion on “Current Demands 
Upon Education” at the Public Forum to be held in the 
John Marshall High School Auditorium, at 8:15 P. M., 
February 19. This Forum is a project of the Richmond 
Council on Adult Education and this particular program 
is being arranged by Phi Delta Kappa Honorary Educa- 
tional Fraternity. Forums are a pet hobby of Dr. Stude- 
baker. It was under his leadership that the nationally 
famous Des Moines Forum was started. The admission 
price to the Richmond Forum is only twenty-five cents. 


HESE two new T.P.U. Cer- 

tificates provide a wealth of 
protection features offered for 
the first time at such low cost. 
The new “Peerless” includes 50% 
increase in weekly hospital bene- 
fits—10% increase per year for 
five years in major benefits—four 
times longer payment of Conva- 
lescence and Non-confining bene- 
fits. Yet its cost is only $30.00 
a year. The “Peerless 1%,” at 
$15.00, provides exactly half the 
generous benefits of the “Peer- 
less.” 


Nowhere can you find a safer, 
sounder, wiser investment. 
Whichever certificate you choose 
you saféguard your income from 
loss due to sickness, accident and 
quarantine. Decide now to learn 
more about these two outstanding 
certificates. Set your expectations 
high—you'll not be disappointed. 
Write today for all the facts. 


THE TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
Or, Local Deputy 
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School Requirements 
Printers ff :; 
Typewriter Paper 
College Annuals and Schoo! Catalogs Mimeograph Paper 
are Our Specialties ' 
Drawing Paper 
e | Construction Paper 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
NEXT PUBLICATION . « « « Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 


s 
desired 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. . 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
Richmond e Virginia RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Our Anniversary 
D.C.HEATH 1885-1935 


ll COMPANY | 
iS ; " Fifty years of meeting and anticipating the 


textbook requirements of teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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Significant Sayings of George Washington 


Compiled by MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
1. It is not for man to scan the wisdom of Providence. 


2. Men, in most cases, are governed first by what they feel and 


next by what they hope. 


3. Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine men any more than 


fine feathers make fine birds. 


4. Happiness depends more upon the internal state of a person’s 


own mind than on the externals of the world. 


5. To speak evil of any one, unless there are unequivocal proofs 
of their deserving it, is an injury for which there is no adequate 


reparation. 


6. Let your judgment always balance well before you decide; and 
even then when there is no occasion for expressing an opinion, it is 
best to be silent, for there is nothing more certain than that at all 


times it is more easy to make enemies than friends. 


7. Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; and let those few 


be well tried before you give them your confidence. 


8. I hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to 
maintain what I consider the most enviable of all titles, the character 


of an Honest Man. 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 


Newness Interest Beauty 


The books open a new era for progressive teachers of geography. 


Old fashions even when camouflaged by new editions are being discarded for the 
modern ideals of this new series. 

In the field of geography for the first time in years Newness in substance as well as 
in dress is an accomplished fact for the series is new in every sense. 

Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World Today. Every 
page shows the skill of two teachers who know from experience how to make geog- 
raphy interesting to children. 

And the series is attractive beyond comparison, Sight-saving typography, skillful 
selection and arrangement of pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with 
latest authority. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 

















